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HE SITUATION TODAY is not en- 
couraging. 


Nearly two years 
have passed since the aggression in 
Korea. Yet only recently our highest 
military commanders testified that 
some types of ammunition must still 
be rationed and that there is serious 
danger of losing our air superiority 
over the skies of Korea. 

Within the last three weeks, we 
have been publicly warned that 1954 
will be the year of maximum mili- 
tary danger. Yet the 143-wing air 
force which the military have stated 
is necessary for our security will not 
be available until 1955 or 1956 even 
if our production schedules are met, 
and will be even further away if the 
budget cuts now talked of are put 
through. Despite this, where in 
Washington or in the nation can one 
find any real sense of urgency? 

Here and there, some individuals 
are pressing every effort to speed the 
rebuilding of our defense. But the 
general temper is one of letting up 
rather than bearing down. Mobili- 





This artitle is adapted from a 
speech delivered by Mr. Baruch on 
May 14 to the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, Washington, D.C. 
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zation controls are being slackened, 
though production schedules 
are not being met, Korea is still 
unsolved, and NATO's defenses are 
only The 


among various segments of the na- 


even 


beginning. disparities 
tion—which is another way of saying 
how fairly the burdens of the cold 
war are being shared—are widening. 
not narrowing. 

Many factors are responsible for 
all this. One of the most important 
was the refusal to do what had to 
be done when the mobilization was 
begun. For that neglect we are pay- 
ing dearly today—in the higher cost 
of every defense item which has 
wasted billions in taxes, in the cruel 
cheapening of people’s savings, in 
less defense production than we 
should have, which means greater 
casualties, in the bitterness among 
different segments of the population, 
in—yes—in the current steel crisis 
and others in the offing. , 

The experience of both the First 
and Second World Wars showed that 
a proper mobilization requires an 
immediate ceiling over all prices, 
wages, rents and other costs—over 
the entire economy—in addition to 
a vastly increased production, chan- 
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neled through an effective priority 
system, plus higher taxes and other 
monetary and credit controls. When 
South Korea was invaded, the Presi- 
dent requested powers to mobilize 
the economy but deliberately re- 
frained from asking for price and 
wage controls. Congress, however, 
refused to accept this piecemeal ap- 
proach. Instead, it gave the Presi- 
dent all the necessary powers to in- 
voke a general ceiling over the entire 
economy. It was one of the few in- 
stances in recent years where Con- 
gress actually gave the executive 
more power than it requested. 
But these powers were not used. 
We were told to “wait and see” what 
would happen, even though huge 
mobilization demands being 
thrown into an economy already op- 


erating at full blast. 


were 


A lot of nonsense was spread about 
“voluntary controls” being all that 
was needed. And all the time, while 
the powers which Congress had 
granted lay unused, prices 
jumping; living costs were cutting in 
harshly upon family budgets; savings 
and pensions were being depreciated; 
the balance between various segments 


were 


of the economy was being disrupted; 


the real purchasing power of every 
defense dollar was being cheapened. 

In December 1950, wage increases 
were granted the steelworkers, miners 
and auto workers. Only then did the 
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The basic object of mobilization must be to give the 





armed forces what they need with minimum civilian dislocation, 


by the fullest use of men, money and materials 
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Administration act. Not until these 
wage increases were granted and 
passed on to the public in the form 
of higher prices did we finally (and 
too late) get the overall ceiling on 
prices, wages and other costs which 
had been so urgently needed for 
months. Then it was on a higher 
plateau. 

Not long ago, I went over our de- 
fense expenditures with some of our 
highest officials. In fiscal 1951 and 
1952, nearly $60 billion were budg- 
eted. One out of five of those dollars 
—$12 billion—went to cover the rise 
in prices which followed Korea. Over 
the next fiscal year, we are expecting 
to spend roughly $50 billion. At 
least $10 billion of that will represent 
the needless tribute to inflation which 
we must continue to pay. This $10 
billion, it might be added, is a great- 
er sum than the economies currently 
being proposed in the budget. 

By the end of the next fiscal year, 
more than $20 billion will have been 
poured down the rathole of inflation 
—needlessly. 

Had they been used promptly, the 
powers granted by Congress in the 
fall of 1950 could have prevented 
the inflationary race from starting. 
Instead, workers, businessmen and 
others were encouraged to get in 
under the wire with higher prices 
and higher wages before the ceilings 
came down. Even after the ceiling 
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was put into effect, it soon was punc- 
tured by escalator clauses for this 
and that special interest. 

No real, determined, all-out effort 
to prevent inflation ever at- 
tempted. 

A yardstick of justice must be 
capable of being applied to all per- 
sons and groups alike. The general 


was 


ceiling over the entire economy em- 
bodies just such a principle of equal 
treatment for all. I have always 
urged that the ceiling be invoked as 
of the last day or month prior to the 
outbreak of the emergency. By do- 
ing that, we accomplish two most 
important things: 

First, we preserve the balance be- 
tween the different segments of our 
economy, which was arrived at by 
the normal workings of supply and 
demand. By invoking a general ceil- 
ing as of conditions before the crisis 
started, we come as close as possible 
to maintaining the balance which re- 
flects the workings of a free market. 

At the same time, we lay down 
the principle that none should profit 
by the emergency. Our “norm” is 
the relationships that existed prior 
to the start of the war crisis. That 
does not mean that you freeze your 
economy rigidly, without change. Ad- 
justments are made to eliminate in- 
equities and where defense needs 
dictate. However, by taking as your 
starting point the balance that pre- 


vailed in the economy before the 
emergency, you do start from a just 
base which treats all segments of so- 
ciety alike. 

In contrast, the first thing that 
happens under piecemeal mobiliza- 
tion is that you lose the balance in 
your economy. Under the “wait and 
see” approach, no action is taken 
until after the economy has been dis- 
rupted. After that, you constantly 
chase the disruptions in an attempt 
to recover the equilibrium which 
should never have been lost. 

This is unsound economically. It 
is unsound morally. Once this bal- 
ance is gone, you have lost the basis 
for enforcing the principle that none 
shall profit through the emergency. 
On the contrary, each group is in- 
vited to exploit the national peril 
for its selfish advantage. 

Those who advocate piecemeal, 
partial mobilization do not seem to 
realize that in doing so they deprive 
themselves of a moral base—which 
is our most important asset for their 
actions. They make expediency their 
watchword. In doing so, they put a 
premium on selfishness. 

Perhaps that is how we should 
think of the problem of mobilization, 
as a choice between two courses— 
expediency and principle. 

The favorite argument cited to 
justify the course of expediency is: 
“This is a new kind of crisis. The 
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experience of the past is no longer 
valid.” That was the cry at the start 
of the last war. The same cry was 
raised at the outset of the Korean 
War. Instead of doing what we 
knew had to be done, we were told 
that we should “feel our way,” impos- 
ing only partial controls here and 
there in the economy, gradually ex- 
tending these controls as the emer- 
gency deepened. 

This effort to mobilize by bits and 
pieces—by fits and lapses—invari- 
ably breaks down. It breaks down 
because the basic principles of a 
proper mobilization are unchanging. 

The basic object of mobilization 
is to organize the nation so that no 
matter what happens—no matter how 
the details of the program change— 
the armed forces will get what they 
need when needed, with the least 
necessary dislocation of civilians. 
Mobilization does not mean draft- 
ing millions of men into the armed 
services before they are required, or 
curtailing civilian production merely 
for the sake of curtailment. A proper 
mobilization program is always a 
balanced one, with the fullest use 
made of all available resources of 
men, money and matériel. 

What mobilization does do is to 
channel these resources so that first 
things come first, with less essential 
activities held back to speed what 
is most essential. The backlogs of 
deferred demands and _ purchasing 
power which are built up help take 
up the slack of adjustment to peace- 
time conditions. 

To carry through such a mobiliza- 


tion, five principles must be kept 
constantly in mind: 

1. Bring the economy under bal- 
anced control at the very outset of 
the emergency. Do not let the eco- 
nomy get out of control and then 
act. 


2. No one mobilization control 
can be operated by itself. All con- 
trols must go together. 

3. The time to put this system of 
controls into effect is as soon as 
you invoke the priority power. When 
priorities become necessary, it means 
you no longer can rely on the work- 
ings of supply and demand. At that 
point, you pass from peacetime to 
mobilization conditions. 

4. The time to stop inflation is 
always now. It is far easier to keep 
the inflationary race from starting 
than to halt it once it has broken 
loose. 

5. Underlying any mobilization 
must be a clearly demonstrable basis 
of justice, with all segments of the 
nation treated alike. Without such 
a moral base, disunity and bad mor- 
ale will be a constant obstacle. 

In mobilizing, we must bear in 
mind the needs of winning the peace 
as well as the needs of defense or 
war. By maintaining a lower and 
balanced price level, we are able to 
face the economic competition of 
other nations without destroying our 
living standards; we can encourage 
a more cooperative pattern of world 
trade which helps win the peace. To- 
day, our economy is propped pre- 
cariously on stilts. This will become 
a particularly grave source of danger 


when the competition of Germany, [ 


Japan and other nations is felt. 


Can our economy be kept at such f 


artificially-inflated levels as now pre 


vail, in the face of intensifying F 


world competition, without raising 
American tariffs? And if tariffs are 
raised, what becomes of the NATO 


alliance? 


Mobilizing a democratic nation is 
never easy. Particularly at the out- | 


set, normal peacetime ways are dis. 


rupted; deeply established habits are 


interrupted. Mobilization requires 

denials and disciplines to which we 

are not ordinarily accustomed. 
There always are those who at- 


tempt to lull the people with assur. 


ances that we can mobilize without 
really inconveniencing anyone; that 
we can have both butter and guns; 
that we can eat our cake and still 
have it. And always these painless 
mobilizers choose the course of ex- 
pediency rather than principle. Since 
the details of mobilization vary en- 
ormously with the scale of the effort 


undertaken, it never is too difficult [ 


for them to muster what seems like 
a plausible argument for contending: 
“This is a new kind of crisis. We 
must feel our way. The public will 
not approve.” But fundamentally 
what these now-you-see-it-now-you- 
don’t mobilizers are trying to do is 
to squirm free of the disciplines 
which acting on the basis of princi- 
ples entails. 

I hope we will hold fast to the 
unchanging principles of mobiliza- 
tion and not lose ourselves in ex: 
pediency. 





PLAYING FOR KEEPS 


Participants in the annual National Marble Tournament voted 
to invite the top marble players of Russia to compete in the 


next Tournament as a peace step.—News item. 


At marble-shooting, 


should 
Produce, it seems, a winning wonder, 
Its people being taught it’s good 


Russia 


STRESS AND STRAIN 


Our Economy Can Stand Strain of Mobilization, Says Author 
ity—Newspaper headline. 


Our economy can stand the strain— 


To toe the line and knuckle under. 


That may, indeed, well be. 
The question, though, that’s causing pain, 
These days is this: Can we? 


—Richard Armour 
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about the floods which have 
messed up the valleys of the Arkan- 
sas, the Missouri and the Mississippi. 
If this little essay comes late, there 
is logic in taking up the matter now. 
The wild waters have ebbed away. 
The Red Cross, the President and the 
rest of us need no longer scurry 
about to provide emergency relief. 
Now is the time to think about basic 


| HAVE LONG felt moved to write 


measures. 

This thing has been going on for 
along time. When John James Au- 
dubon was painting birds and flow- 
ers along the Mississippi more than 
a hundred years ago, the floods over- 
flowed the 
dangered the great naturalist’s life. 


rivers banks and en- 


| The fact that high waters raged 


along the great valley before a tree 
had been felled or a swamp drained 
shows that what we have to deal 
with here is something basic that 
originates in the nature of things. 

Reading the newspaper reports of 
the floods last fall and this spring, 
I have been struck by the lack of 
imagination. Journalists seem to feel 
that they have done their duty when 
they have given a full quota of fig- 
ures: so many million acres of good 
farmland covered with swirling water 
and mud; so many _ townspeople 
driven from their homes; so many 
hundred million dollars worth of 
damage done. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Old Man River 


Villain 


[ wish super-statistician 
would put all the figures together. 
What I want is a comparison be- 
tween the money losses suffered and 
the sums which would have been 
required by way of investment to 
turn the floods from raging demons 
into beneficent sources of power and 
fertility. Perhaps Anthony Netboy, 
who two weeks ago provided such an 
illuminating summary of the situa- 
tion [“Will the Floods Ever Stop?” 
THe New Leaver, May 12], can 
give us this sort of an estimate at 
some future time. How much would 


some 


we have to invest—as of now—to 
turn our losses into a profit? 

We have been debating this thing 
ever since I can remember. It strikes 
me as singular that we have made 
so little progress. It is in regard to 
this aspect of the matter that I want 
to make a humble suggestion. The 
problem involves a dozen or more 
states. No dictator can make the de- 
cision. It must be arrived at by 
hundreds of Congressmen, Gover- 
nors, Mayors, state legislators. 

Take Congress, for example. The 
floods come. The papers carry pic- 
tures of automobiles swamped in city 
streets. The Congressmen appropriate 
a few million dollars for relief. Then 
the thing is forgotten till the next 
mass of wild water comes swirling 
down, whereupon there are more pic- 
tures and more appropriations. That 
is the way the legislative mind works. 

If we could take every Congress- 
man and rub his nose in the mess 
that is left behind after a flood, I 
will guarantee that something ef- 
fective would be done. It seems to 


me that the published stories of our 
great floods have failed to convey 
any notion of their horror. A river 
on the rampage is really the most 
disgusting, the most exhausting, the 
most discouraging, the most disheart- 
ening of human experiences. A fire 
or a hurricane is a quick and clean 
and dramatic tragedy. A flood goes 
on and on for days and weeks. And 
then it leaves a whole area, a whole 
civilization, plastered down in mud 
and stench. 

Imagine how it seems—how it 
smells—to the women, the good 
housekeepers, of a town like Kansas 
City or St. Joseph. I have seen this 
sort of thing only once—and then on 
a small scale. It was in New Eng- 
land. The Connecticut and some of 
its branches had gone out of bounds. 
I saw the people, so proud of their 
immaculate houses and grounds, go- 
ing back to their places as the waters 
receded. The lawns and gardens 
were swamped with mud and debris. 
Carpets and furniture were utterly 
ruined. I saw a woman pull a cat- 
I saw the 
proprietor of a shoe store survey 
with dismay his entire stock turned 
to worthless wreckage. Imagine the 
heartache of people as they turn to 
the cleaning up, the rebuilding, the 
recreating of things they have spent 
their lives to produce. 

This is a problem which requires 
planning and administration on a 
grand scale. It involves, as Mr. Net- 
boy explained, not merely the hold- 
ing back of water in great dams. It 
requires the treatment of soil, the 
redesigning of watersheds so that the 
water will sink in rather than run 
off and carry the topsoil with it. 
It would be silly for me to suggest 
the appropriate techniques. 

I am merely trying to say a word 
for all the millions of people who 
have been worried and disgusted and 
exhausted while dealing with what 
the waters left behind. They know 
that the engineers and the legislators 
can tame the great rivers and end 
their troubles. What they want is ac- 
tion—now. 


fish out of her piano. 











MSA HEAD W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


and U. S. Security 


I" HAS at last become a guiding 
principle of American foreign 
policy that our well-being inevitably 
depends upon the well-being of other 
The U. S. 
Development Advisory 
cogently stated the case: 

“The peoples of the United 
States and other nations have a 
common interest in the freedom 
and in the economic and social 
progress of all peoples. . . . Even 
if there were no threat of aggres- 
sion in the world or no danger of 
subversion, a worldwide task of 
economic and social development 
would still remain. . . . Peace, free 
institutions and human well-being 
can be assured only within the 
framework of an expanding world 
economy. .. . Only by working to- 
gether in our common interest can 
we produce the increased volume 
of food, raw materials and manu- 
factures that is needed. . . . We 
must join forces in an economic 


nations. International 


Board has 


Dorotuy NorMan, former columnist, 
is chairman of the American Citizens 
Committee for Economic Aid Abroad. 
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V 
By Dorothy Norman 


Foreign-Aid 


Programs 


offensive to root out hunger, pov- 

erty, illiteracy and disease.” 

In accordance with such beliefs, 
the United States joined the United 
Nations and has given support to the 
UN Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program. It likewise initiated the 
Marshall Plan, Point Four, and the 
Mutual Security Program of 1952. 

What we have not yet achieved, 
however, is a firm and enlightened 
bipartisan policy with respect to the 
giving of technical and economic aid 
abroad, on a long-range basis, and 
on the scale now so clearly required. 
Current Congressional discussions on 
the Mutual Security Program for 
1953, which seem so endlessly to re- 
peat arguments advanced in preced- 
ing years and thereby needlessly de- 
lay programs upon which the future 
of the entire free world depends, 
point up the need for precisely such 
a policy. Certainly debate about 
soundness of proposed programs is 
more than justified. But it should by 
now be agreed that, for several years 


to come at least, constructively de 
vised foreign-aid programs are going 
to be needed for many parts of the 
world, and that short-sighted eco- 
nomies are bound to destroy even 
the best planned schemes. It should 
be equally evident to Congress that 
the American people do not even 
favor such economies, and that, un- 
less other nations can plan on 4 
somewhat long-range basis, 
tainty in vast and crucial areas will 
lead to despair, despair to chaos. 

One recent opinion survey revealed 
that an overwhelming majority of 
Americans—87 per cent of those in- 
terviewed—actually believe that eco- 
nomic aid to other nations is helpful 
to U. S. security and welfare. More: 
over, civic organizations representing 
millions of Americans have just testi- 
fied before Congressional committees, 
approving the full measure of eco- 
nomic assistance and technical aid 
requested under the Mutual Security 
Program for 1953. 

The reasons why the full measure 


uncer: 
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of such aid, as requested by Presi- 
dent Truman, is so sorely needed, 
are by no means difficult to ascer- 
tain: The Marshall Plan helped to 
restore the economies of the Euro- 
pean nations receiving American aid 
to prewar levels; since June 1950, 
however, it has been necessary for 
these same countries to take on vast 
new burdens. In order to maintain 
their economic health, they must im- 
port raw materials and equipment 
obtainable almost exclusively in the 
U.S.A., which must be paid for with 
dollars which the countries in ques- 
tion do not possess and cannot earn. 
Without some American help at this 
time, therefore, the economies and 
security of these nations may again 
be jeopardized. 

Economic aid for Europe, as re- 
quested under the Mutual Security 
Program for 1953, not only would 
be of immediate benefit to the sepa- 
rate nations, but also would make it 
possible for them to further their 
constructive efforts to solve their 
joint economic problems through the 
Schuman Plan, the European Pay- 
ments Union and similar programs. 
As for those critics of our economic 
and technical aid program abroad 
who declare that other countries are 
simply sitting back, expecting that 
American help will solve their prob- 
lems for them without their having 
to do anything for themselves, there 
is every evidence that quite the con- 
trary is true. A tremendous effort is 
being made by other countries, both 
separately and jointly, to meet their 
own problems. As both Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson and Secretary 
of Defense Lovett have testified, the 
European countries scheduled to re- 
ceive our aid have committed them- 
selves to joint programs that may 
even dangerously strain their capaci- 
ties. Thus the American aid that is 
needed must be given as the indis- 
pensable supplement that can make 
self-help possible. 

As for the underdeveloped nations, 
we tend only too easily to forget that 
these countries comprise approxi- 
mately one billion people—almost 
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one-half of the world’s population— 
and cover 51 per cent of the world’s 
total area. The poverty and ill-health, 
the lack of adequate food supply and 
outmoded agricultural and industrial 
techniques from which the peoples 
of these areas suffer handicap prog- 
ress to an alarming degree. Per 
capita annual income averages but 
$80. Average diet is at least 20 per 
cent below the minimum health 
standard. Life expectancy is less than 
30 years. Illiteracy averages 78 per 
cent. 

Because of our great power, we 
tend equally to forget that, as a 
nation, we comprise but 6 per cent 
of the total world population, and 
that the U.S.A. covers but 7 per cent 
of the total world area. Moreover, 
almost half of our trade is with the 
underdeveloped areas (44 per cent of 
our exports; 57 per cent of our im- 
ports). 

As reported by the International 
Development Advisory Board, 


“Virtually all of our natural 
rubber, manganese (upon which 
the manufacture of steel depends) , 
chromium, and tin, as well as a 
quarter of our zinc and copper 
and a third or more of our lead 
and aluminum comes from abroad, 
mostly from the underdeveloped 
areas. This is also true of the 
largest part of our uranium ore.” 


The proposed bilateral and multi- 
lateral programs of economic assist- 
ance and technical aid for underde- 
veloped countries requested in the 
Mutual Security Program for 1953 
would be divided as follows: 

@ Country programs of technical 
cooperation in which United States 
funds would supplement local de- 
velopment programs by provision of 
technicians, training, equipment, sup- 
plies and, in some instances, needed 
commodities: Near East and Africa, 
$55,000,000; Southeast Asia (part 
of this would be for defense sup- 
port), $258,000,000; South Asia, 
$150,000,000; Latin America, $22,- 
000,000. 

@ Multilateral technical cooperation 
programs: U.N. Technical Assistance 


Program, $16,000,000; Organization 
of American States (Latin American 
Republics) $1,000,000; 
contribution to UN program for re- 
settlement of Arab refugees from 
Palestine, $65,000,000; emergency 
aid for Israel immigration, $76,000,- 
000; contribution to multilateral 
emigration program for relief of 
overpopulated European areas, $10,- 
000,000; payment of ocean freight 
costs of voluntary relief packages, 
$2,800,000. 

The total cost of these programs 
is $655,800,000. This amount repre- 
sents less than 10 per cent of the 
$7,900,000,000 requested by Presi- 
dent Truman for the entire Mutual 
Security Program for 1953. Only 
about 23 per cent—or $1,819,000,- 
000—has been requested for eco- 
nomic aid to the NATO countries, 
plus Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia and 
Austria. The remainder was re- 
quested for military aid. 

Measured against the need, the 
funds sought for technical and eco- 
nomic assistance are small indeed, 
and they have been carefully worked 
out as supplemental to extensive pro- 
grams undertaken by local govern- 
ments themselves. In each case, the 
U.S. contribution proposed would 
provide the vital margin of assistance 
that would make the local programs 
possible. Even when U. S. aid might 
be as little as 10 per cent of a total 
program, curtailment of our help 
might well mean failure of the en- 
tire program. This is due to the 
fact that the U. S. contribution to 
such programs involves technicians, 
machinery, tractors, fertilizers, seed 
and similar aids, without which the 
rest of the programs cannot proceed. 

Although the needs of the under- 
developed countries in general call 
for long-range development pro- 
grams, the critical situations in such 
countries as India, Pakistan and 
Iran, in particular, have made it 
necessary to step up the timetable 
for carrying out projects in these 
areas. India vividly illustrates why 
there is a need for adequate aid to 


be given within the coming months 
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Program, 
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with the very utmost possible speed. 

The vast majority of India’s popu- 
lation of 360,000,000 lives at a star- 
vation or near-starvation level. The 
average per capita annual income is 
$57. Drought and crop failures have 
drastically curtailed local availabil- 
ity of food supplies within the past 
few years. As a result, India must 
now import some 5 million tons 
of food grains each year, for which 
she lacks foreign exchange. Thus 
it is imperative that her own produc- 
tion be radically stepped up, so that 
the need to import food for which 
she can ill afford to pay will not 
recur, and foreign exchange re- 
sources can be used for develop- 
mental purposes. The new, democra- 
tically constituted Government of 
India is striving to solve her prob- 
lems. According to all trained ob- 
servers, however, unless recurring 
food crises can be avoided, and the 
general standard of living can be ap- 
preciably raised within ihe next five 
years—before the next elections—a 
serious economic and political crisis 
may well result. 

As Paul Hoffman has expressed 
it. “India in 1952 stands where China 
stood in 1946.” U. S. Ambassador 
to India Chester Bowles has declared 
that “. . . however brave India’s ef- 
forts, it is now clear that unless 
America provides this new and strug- 
gling nation with substantial and 
immediate economic assistance—as- 
sistance in the concrete form of bull- 
dozers, irrigation pumps, plows, fer- 
tilizers, DDT, plus agricultural and 
public-health technicians—India can- 
not meet the critical needs of her 
people in time.” Surely we dare not 
permit India to follow in the foot- 
steps of China. 

That we need not do so is proved 
by even our brief experience with 
the technical and economic assist- 
ance programs abroad that we have 
thus far been able to give, on even 
the most modest scale. Aid to India 
is a precise case in point: 

One American country agent, 
equipped with improved seed, and 
through the teaching of improved 


farming methods, helped an Indian 
farmer to increase his wheat yield 
from 9 to 63 bushels an acre. In one 
district of India, as a result of Amer- 
ican technical aid over a period of 
three years. wheat production was 
increased 46 per cent: potato yields 
were raised from 119 to 235 bushels 
an acre, milk production by 35 per 
cent. In another district, control of 
malaria has helped to increase food 
production 35 per cent in one year. 
A plow costing $2.25 helps farmers 
to work four times as fast as with 
implements employed in the past. On 
the basis of U. S. experience in giv- 
ing technical aid to India, it now ap- 
pears a reasonable certainty that with 
an improved supply of seed, water. 
fertilizer, and improved agricultural 
methods, food yields per acre can be 
increased 10 per cent in the second 
year of a concentrated effort to im- 
prove conditions; by 20 per cent in 
the third year: by 50 per cent in the 
fourth. Such facts as these show 
what a country such as India—as 
well as other underdeveloped coun- 
tries—can do to achieve self-suffi- 
ciency, higher living standards and 
stability. if only we will give ade- 
quate aid. 

Moreover, as W. Averell Harri- 
man, Director of the U. S. Mutual 
Security Administration, has so clear- 
ly stated: “As the effects of our as- 
sistance increase, as the countries 
benefit from them, they will take on 
more and more of the work, and our 
share in the enterprise will decrease.” 

The argument that economic as- 
sistance and technical aid should 
be curtailed for the coming year be- 
cause funds appropriated for similar 
assistance for the current year have 
not yet been expended, is without 
any sound basis in fact. As is well 
known, funds for the current year 
were late in becoming available: it 
takes time to develop contracts that 
will permit of the most productive 
and effective use of funds. It takes 
time for complex programs to get 
under way. The fact that the 1952 
appropriations are not yet fully ex- 
pended at this date in no way de- 


tracts from the need for adequate 
funds for 1953. 

It should be remembered that the 
allocation of funds to specific coun- 
try programs depends not only on 
the approval of the Director for 
Mutual Security, but also on the con- 
clusion of specific programs and 
project agreements with some 33 
other governments. Negotiation of 
these agreements is well under way, 
and the rate of obligation rises steep- 
ly each month as agreements are 
concluded. By June 30, 1952, it is 
expected that approximately the full 
amount appropriated by Congress for 
TCA-Point Four Programs will have 
been obligated on the basis of care- 
fully worked out agreements, which 
reflect the needs of the cooperating 
countries and their ability to con- 
tribute to each project. This process 
may seem slow, but sound and last- 
ing results cannot be achieved in any 
other way—certainly not by allocat- 
ing funds indiscriminately, without 
careful preparation and acceptance 
by other governments. 

In the light of such facts, and 
despite the great demands on Ameri- 
can taxpayers, the vital question to 
he answered at the moment is wheth- 
er, in view of the interdependence of 
nations, we can afford not to give 
the full measure of economic and 
technical aid as proposed under the 
Mutual Security Program for 1953; 
whether we can afford not to have 
a bipartisan, long-range aid program 
so that next year at this time—and 
perhaps in 1954, too—we will not 
again be bogged down in an endless 
repetition of words about matters 
concerning which we already should 
be clear. It would seem to be the 
solemn duty of every taxpayer to 
remind Congress promptly that the 
cost of the entire Mutual Security 
Program for 1952 equals the cost of 
approximately one month of World 
War II; that failure to enact ade- 
quate programs of a similar and 
even broader nature in the immediate 
future may lead not only to war but 
to still other disorders too formidable 
even to contemplate. 
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OR OVER A MONTH, John Stein- 
Fie. has been touring Spain. 
The other night, at exactly 11 p.m. 
on May 9, the old boy from Tortilla 
Flats and points east was introduced 
by a Madrid announcer, thusly: 

“We have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing John Steinbeck . . . and first of 
all I’m going to ask you [Steinbeck] 
if the impression that you have 
gotten from your physical presence 
in Spain has differed very much from 
your preconceived idea?” 

John said it was quite different, 
quite different: 

“| was surprised because it was 
contrary to most of the ideas I had 
of Spain having read the press in 
America for the last few years... .” 

After praising Spain, he said he 
would not have written Grapes of 
Wrath today because “these con- 
ditions do not exist any more.” 

The announcer asked what he 
thought “of the stories about Spain 
that have been appearing in the 
brutal world press over the last 10 
or 15 years, about this brutal dic- 
tatorship of Franco [asked sarcastic- 
ally, of course] and how the people 
are oppressed and beaten on the 
street corners by rifles and all the 
other things that the world press has 
said? Have you seen any of that?” 

Steinbeck replied: 

“To be five weeks in a country and 
to become an authority would be 
ridiculous, but I have not seen any 
of that.” 

“What is your impression of our 
free country, Spain? Do you think 
that people here are allowed to 
talk?” Steinbeck was queried. 
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By Victor Riesel 


Steinbeck Sings 
Franco's Praises 


“Oh,” said John, “I have heard 
them. I have heard them not talk, 
but shout.” 

“What happens to the people who 
shout on street corners?” was the 
final question. 

“Nothing,” replied Steinbeck. 

“In Barcelona, I heard a man 
making a speech on a street corner 
with no audience whatever, but he was 
denouncing the Government. I have 
never heard a Spaniard yet who was 
not denouncing his Government. 
They denounce it all the time. There 
are whole clubs which meet just to 
denounce the Government. Nobody 
pays any attention to them.” 

Grapes of Wrath, vintage 1952! 

ee 

Im-personals: Elia Kazan and 
Robert Sherwood are working on 
what will probably be the finest anti- 
Communist film since Ninotchka. . . . 
Ted Kirkpatrick has left Counter- 
attack—or vice-versa, I do not 
know. . . . Arthur Gaeth is broad- 
casting in Hawaii. ... Marcel Scherer, 
one of the Communist party’s inner 
chiefs, collaborator with Steve Nel- 
son in the infiltration of the scien- 
tists’ circle during the early days of 
the University of California’s ultra- 
secret radiation lab, is critically sick. 
Bleeding ulcers. . . . The State Dept. 
reportedly has refused Mike Blank- 
fort a passport to Israel, where he 
was to direct Stanley Kramer’s The 
Juggler... . 

+ + + 

The old Red Dean, Comrade Hew- 
lett Johnson of Canterbury, will 
travel past Moscow this time. He’s 
bound for Peking to see Mao. Guest 


of the Soviet’s Chinese People’s Re- 
public, you know. But he took time 
out to denounce the U.S. on phony 
germ-warfare charges. . . . Ambas- 
sador William O’Dwyer is looking in- 
to business conditions in old Mejico. 
He may just stay on if President Tru- 
man or a Republican replaces him. 
+ + + 
Among banned books for which 
the Soviets are now searching in 
bookstores in their zone of Austria 
are Alnin’s /s the Soviet Union a 
Socialist State?, the Austrian Social- 
ist Deputy Czernetz’s Will There Be 
a Third World War?, and Bertram 
D. Wolfe’s Three Who Made a 
Revolution. Also on the Soviet pro- 
hibited list are all works by Yugo- 
slav authors dealing with Yugoslavia 
today and nearly all West German 
newspapers and periodicals. . . . 
+ + + 
The Justice Dept. has just about 
finished plans for Judy Coplon’s 
third trial on charges of spying for 
the Soviets. There'll be no use of 
phone-tap evidence . . 
+ + + 
Credit the AFL’s international 
committee for stopping our Pan- 
munjom truce negotiators from yield- 
ing to the Sovietized Chinese on the 
prisoners-of-war issue. The AFL’s 
statements exposing our weakness on 
this position stiffened and irritated 
the State Dept. . . . Tito’s aircraft 
factories, using American machine 
tools, are turning out new fighter 
planes . . . . The Russian Army soon 
will liquidate the power of the milit- 
ary commissars. .. . 
+ + + 
An underground city, deep beneath 
the rocky surface of London, soon 
will be ready to house tens of thou- 
sands of Government officials and the 
royal family in case of an atomic 
attack. Four shafts have been sunk 
at different points. So concealed is 
this work that few Londoners even 
know of it. Already there are more 
than 1,000 rooms scheduled to line 
three miles of stone corridors im- 
mune to atomization or hydrogeni- 
zation. 





The West’s final purpose should be to forbid aggression, 


not to dictate to other nations their choice of social systems 


We Cannot Impose 


Democracy by Force 


By Norman Angell 


OUND PUBLIC JUBGMENT in dealing with the life-and- 

death issues of our time might have a better chance 
if we took into account certain facts which seem strange- 
ly ignored and asked certain questions which are very 
seldom asked. 

Take the gravest of all the issues of this generation: 
the emergence of immense Russian power pledged to the 
conquest of the world for Communism. Our purpose is 
to check the expansion of that power; to create a form 
of effective resistance which will not involve us in a 
shooting war; to arrive as soon as possible at a modus 
vivendi with Moscow that will not be so strained as to 
demand an unending, debilitating and nerve-trying arms 
race. 

The first requisite of that policy is such agreement of 
purpose between the Western nations as will enable 
them to make their power a unit, and the definite com- 
mitment of that collective power to mutual defense so 
that we cannot be destroyed in detail and so that aggres- 
sion will be too dangerous and too uncertain in its out- 
come to be attempted. The foundations for this have 
already been laid, though the policy is constantly under 
attack, mainly from the Left in Europe and from the 
Right in the United States. 

But something more is needed. It must be made clear 
that the final purpose of Western power is to forbid 
aggression, not to deny to other nations the right to 
adopt a socialist or communist economic system if that 
is their own choice. It is vital that this distinction 
should be clear, not only to the Western nations them- 
NORMAN ANGELL, the famous British journalist, is author 
of The Great Illusion and a Nobel Peace Prize winner. 





selves but to the putative enemy. The reasons for clari- 
fying the point should be obvious. The policy of re- 
sistance to Communist aggression can so easily slide 
imperceptibly, or appear from the outside to be sliding, 
into a policy of forbidding other nations the right to 
choose the system under which they shall live. And that 
appearance will provide Communist states with the very 
same motive for arming which we ourselves invoke. 
Furthermore, while we can defend ourselves against ag- 
gression by military means, we cannot by military power 
impose democracy on others, prevent them from becom- 
ing totalitarian or Communist. 

Surely experience in two world wars proves this. We 
were able to bring about the destruction of the Hohen- 
zollerns in the First World War and help set up a 
republic. Yet very soon after the withdrawal of our 
armies, Hitler became the successor of the Hohenzollerns. 
In the same war—which was to make the world safe for 
democracy—we destroyed the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Today, most of its people are under the rule of Stalin’s 
puppets. In World War I, we used our victory to help 
establish democratic governments in Poland, Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia. We might spare a moment to consider the 
present fate of all those countries after two world wars 
which were to insure their freedom, and consider the 
extent of our responsibility for their fate. We might 
particularly consider how far the lessons of those trage- 
dies apply in the case of China, now so very much 
before us. 

Back in 1931, we — that is, Britain and the United 
States — refused to give any effective aid to China in 
defending herself against Japan. It would not have in- 
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volved intervention to any extent in the internal affairs 
of China, but it would have been a notification to Japan 
and to prospective imitators that the West intended to 
make the way of the aggressor as hard as possible. 
Instead of that, a British Foreign Minister made at 
Geneva what a Japanese minister was able to describe 
as a defense of Japan’s policy. The immunity enjoyed 
by Japan encouraged others: Hitler in the Rhineland, 
Mussolini in Ethiopia, both of them in Spain, Hitler 
again in Czechoslovakia. It is reasonably certain that, 
had we defended China when she was the victim of 
aggression, we should not later have become victims 
ourselves. 

Events have now made the problem infinitely more 
complex than it was in the early Thirties. If the West 
were to use Chiang Kai-shek as the instrument for de- 
feating the Communist Government within China itself, 
we would become participants in a civil war which would 
soon cover a large part of Asia, Africa and Europe. It 
would be a war without end — without, that is, the 
achievement of any definitive purpose. We could—possi- 
bly—defeat the Communist armies; we could conceiva- 
bly install vast armies of occupation in China for the 
support of, say, a Chiang government. But at what point 
could we withdraw? What would be the acid test of 
democracy? A liberal and democratic constitution? The 
Weimar Constitution in Germany was one of the most 
democratic and liberal known to history. It did not pre- 
vent the coming of Hitler. The twenty-one Latin Ameri- 
can nations all started out with liberal and democratic 
constitutions. Not long ago, Bolivia celebrated its 179th 
revolution. The United States fought a war to “free” 
the Cuban people from European monarchial tyranny, 
but recent events there illustrate how far “the people” 
have in fact anything to say as to the choice of their 
rulers, 

We can deal collectively with aggression against a 
state. We cannot deal with the failure of democracy 
within it. It marks one of the defects of leftist thinking 
that it should have repudiated so often the obligations 
to take part in the collective defense of nations, which 
is materially possible, and have insisted upon tasks which 
are so plainly impossible. The obligation to help defend 
a victim of external aggression derives from what jis 
perhaps the most elementary and ancient of social truths, 
namely, that there can be no effective defense of the 
individual except collective defense by organized society, 
and that a “society” which refuses to defend its mem- 
bers is not in fact a society and must break down, the 
individual and his freedom being sacrificed. 

That vital social principle has been repudiated most 
strikingly and most disastrously by the liberals, the 
leftists, the idealists. One liberal group has done this 
by insisting that the basis of peace in the modern world 
must be the complete and absolute “independence” of 
any nation, tribe or clan that desires it; that the good 
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behavior of nations so “liberated” can be insured by 
democratic constitutions. Yet a society made up of inde- 
pendent members is a contradiction in terms. As well 
might the users of a highway claim the freedom to drive 
exactly as they saw fit. The slogans shouted by the 
rioters in Cairo, when they demanded the withdrawal 
of British troops from the Suez Canal Zone, were drawn 
straight from British leftist literature. (Tomorrow, per- 
haps the same slogans will be shouted in the Panama 
Canal Zone against American “invaders.”) The point 
that should interest us most is not that the shouting of 
these slogans, whether in Egypt or Iran, was organized 
by a tiny minority of Communists determined to make 
the defense of the Middle East, Africa and India impos- 
sible. The point is that the very words “independence,” 
” “alien capitalist exploitation” excite the 
emotions of millions who hardly know of the existence 
of Communists in their midst. But for this fact, the 
Communists would be helpless where they are now very 
strong. 

The point also is that some of these leftist assumptions 
make impossible any organization of power adequate to 
the defense of as much national independence as is 
feasible in the modern world. The First World War 
established a number of independent states in Eastern 
Europe. Twenty years later, we saw them threatened by 
Hitler. We defeated Hitler in a second war for democ- 
racy, and then (against all the counsels of the “imperial- 
ist” Churchill) insisted upon a strategy which left the 
military domination of those states to Stalin, largely 
because liberals and leftists in both Britain and the 
United States (in the latter country, they included the 
President) believed Stalin and what he stood for to be 
so much more democratic than Churchill and what that 
“Tory imperialist” stood for. 

It is not going to help us defeat Communist aggression 
to forget these things; or to forget that the world which 
drifted into war in 1914 did not contain a single Com- 
munist state, that Communism had nothing to do with 
its genesis, and that the Second World War was not 
precipitated by a Communist state. Hitler was not a 
Communist, nor were Mussolini and the Japanese mili- 
tarists. Yet they were all guilty of aggressive war. 

Nor is it true that either of the two world wars was 
due to “colonialism,” the revolt of peoples struggling 
against imperialist oppression. The Germany of 1914 
was not a colony, nor was the Germany of Hitler, the 
Italy of Mussolini, or the Japan of the militarists. Soviet 
bellicosity is not due to any “colonial” status. Nor were 
either of the great wars engineered by capitalists. 

If we are to begin to understand the genesis of these 
wars, and the forces which may generate the next war, 
we must clear the ground of some of the false assump- 
tions which continue to be made in the discussion of the 
subject. Those false assumptions block a clearer under- 
standing of truths which may be the price of survival. 
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inst LIEUTENANT Kenneth Enoch 
i. is one of two American fliers shot 
down over North Korea last January 
13 and taken prisoner by the Com- 
munists. The two officers’ subsequent 
statements—or rather “confessions” 

on bacteriological warfare were 
reported by the press early this 
month, but have not been obtainable 
in full. Enoch’s complete text, how- 
ever, is given in Pravda for May 8. 

This 
document is not a pure fabrication. 
nor does it seem to have been as 
carefully prepared as similar state- 
ments released by the Communists 
for propaganda purposes. Together 
with some absurd, obviously con- 
cocted passages, it contains signific- 
ant details that have a ring of truth. 

We can discount it, of course. 
when the young lieutenant “assumes” 
that the “germ bombs were supplied 
from the same medical supply center 
which delivers vaccines, and I believe 
that this place is in Japan on either 
Honshu or Kyushu,” or when he 
“confesses” that the American forces 
started using “bacteriological bombs” 
about the first of this year. These 
statements were obviously grafted on 
to the record of his interrogation 
which the lieutenant was forced to 
sign. 

Other parts of the document, how- 
ever, contain the detailed and appar- 
ently accurate of Enoch’s 
briefing—lessons and lectures deal- 
ing. among other things, with “germ 
warfare.” The lecturer, a Major 
Browning whose first name is not 
given, is described as having told the 
American officers that the enemy 


interesting and _ revealing 


story 


By David J. Dallin 


Germ War 


‘Confession’ 


might use bacteriological weapons 
and that our side must know how to 
react: 

“If the enemy resorted to them, 
germs or germ-infected insects 
would be spread; and Browning 
stressed that we had to undergo 
vaccination regularly. 

“If insects were dropped, kero- 
sene or gasoline would have to be 
poured on the containers and the 
latter set on fire. If the insects had 
already escaped from the contain- 
ers, it would be best to spread 
DDT over the whole area, prefer- 
ably from an airplane. . . . All 
food in the infected area, if it was 
not covered, should be destroyed. 
All clothing should be washed in 
warm water. . . . The water should 
be boiled first... .” 

Obviously, the subject of these 
lectures was precautionary measures 
to be taken if and when the Commu- 
nists launched bacteriological war- 
fare, and the instruction given was 
expert and sensible. The lectures are 
depicted as taking place in October 
and December 1951, and the pro- 
gram is presumably continuing at the 
present time. 

In the course of his deposition, 
Enoch also stated: 

“On January 1, 1952, the lec- 
ture officer of our operational divi- 
sion told us to report all 
bombs that failed to explode, as 
well as the spots where they fell.” 


This would surely seem to be 
routine procedure; yet, under the pen 
of the Communist interrogator, the 
unexploded bomb suddenly becomes 
a bacteriological bomb. It is clear 
from the text that Lieutenant Enoch 
steadfastly refused to identify it as 
such. So, at this point, the interro- 


gator interpolates the following com. 
ment: 

“According to oral [!] state. 
ments by prisoners of war, the 
term ‘non-exploding bomb’ is used 
for bacteriological bombs for the 
sake of secrecy.” 

It is curious that in this way— 
from a Communist propaganda docu. 
ment published in a Soviet news. 
paper—we have learned for the first 
time about some very sound ideas of 
the U.S. military authorities in Korea 
regarding the possible use of germ 
weapons in the Far Eastern conflict. 
They have thus far kept their views 
to themselves, which may well have 
been sensible. The main point is 
that they consider the enemy not only 
psychologically capable but physi- 
cally prepared to launch a bacteri- 
ological war, and that they have 
therefore been instructing American 
fliers against that possibility. 

U. S. Military Intelligence in 
Tokyo must by now be in possession 
of an exceptionally large volume of 
detailed information on _ bacteriolog- 
ical-warfare preparations behind the 
Iron Curtain. Under the MacArthur 
regime, it received regular reports 
from North Korea and was well 
aware of the activities in progress 
along these lines. Presumably. too, 
the South Korean Government is in 
a position to obtain such data from 
the North, for the history of the last 
few years has shown the Syngman 
Rhee regime to be extremely well: 
informed. 

Admittedly, secrecy is a powerful 
weapon in the hands of our armed 
forces, and no one would ask the De- 
fense Department to lay bare to the 
public everything it knows. How- 
ever, in view of the mounting in 
tensity of the arrogant, reckless Com- 
munist propaganda campaign on the 
“germ war” theme, it would be 4 
good thing if the screen could be 
lifted slightly so that the entire world 
how the hypocritical 
“peace-lovers” apply the most it 
famous methods of warfare at the 
very time that they accuse their op- 
ponents of the crime. 


could see 
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THE CASE AGAINST 


TELEVISING CONGRESS 


N THE New Leaber recently, a 

distinguished colleague in the 
House advocated televising the pro- 
ceedings of Congress as “an urgently 
needed innovation in American poli- 
cal life” (“Should Congress Be Tele- 
vised?” by Rep. Jacob K. Javits, 
Tue New Leaper, April 7]. 1 am 
one of those who believe that any 
such innovation would be a grave 
error, that it would put a premium 
on sensationalism at the expense of 
the sober and dispassionate elements 
in our political life. The temptation 
to bring the force of personality to 
bear upon the camera would be ir- 
tesistible. Personal vigor may be 
admirable when displayed in straight 
television talks, as when the Presi- 
dent addresses both Houses of Con- 
gress. But to obtain a picture of the 
facts and problems involved in any 
Congressional debate or hearing calls 
for much more than a display of 
colorful personality. 

Televising Congressional hearings, 
particularly investigatory hearings, 
would bring the most undesirable 
results. 
previously televised, the rights of 
witnesses have been jeopardized and 
the dignity of the individual has 
been assailed. There is no doubt that 
the “good, bad or indifferent” char- 
acters who appeared at the now fa- 


Already at such hearings 
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VA 
By Rep. Emanuel Celler 


Democrat, New York 


mous Kefauver Committee hearings 
were subjected to a sort of mass 
public indictment and a conclusion 
of guilt without judicial process. The- 
proceedings before that Committee 
were looked upon as a trial as we 
know it in the courts. But the pro- 
ceedings had none of the safeguards 
of a court. There was no right of 
subpoena. There was no right to 
cross-examine or to confront wit- 
nesses. While the presence of coun- 
sel was permitted, he was hobbled. 
He could not object to any questions 
on the ground of their incompetence, 





REP. CELLER: SHUNS SENSATIONALISM 


irrelevancy or immiateriality. There 
was no right of rebuttal. Many des- 
picable characters were paraded be- 
fore the television audience and | 
hold no brief for any of them. But 
nonetheless, good or bad, it is my 
belief they should not have had their 
constitutional rights taken away. 
Any one appearing as a witness 
in a court or before a legislative 
proceeding is of necessity compelled 
to undergo an unusual experience, 
but with Klieg lights and bulbs flash- 
ing, the intense heat, the cameras 
focusing this way and that, with 
twenty attendants moving about in 
all directions, unusual experience be- 
comes one filled with mental turbu- 
lence and fright. The effect of this 
excitement undoubtedly is registered 
on the type of testimony given. You 
have innuendos, snide remarks and 
accusations flung at witnesses. Wit- 
nesses before some Congressional 
committees are completely helpless. 
Then there is the fear of contempt. 
Strangely enough, if a witness is 
contumelious, he can be found guilty 
of disrespect of Congress. However, 
if Congressmen or Senators are in- 
sulting or contemptuous of the wit- 
ness, they go unwhipped of justice. 
Dean Alfange has said: “If a 
hoodlum or a goon or a racketeer 
can be deprived of his rights today 
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CONTINUED 


with public approbation, tomorrow 
an innocent man can, by the same 
precedent, have his rights deprived, 
and we must not permit any practice, 
however popular the practice may 
be, to go unchallenged, if it tends 
to weaken the fabric of our bill of 
rights.” 

It has been argued by some that 
it is good to have Costello, Virginia 
Hill and Joe Adonis brought before 
and tried by the television audience. 
I wonder if they realize why an 
audience is permitted in a court- 
room? Certainly the trial is not for 
the enjoyment or edification of the 
spectators. In point of fact, an audi- 
ence is permitted in the courtroom 
for the benefit of the defendant, to 
see to it that he gets a fair trial and 
that there is no star-chamber pro- 
ceeding. Such a reason goes by the 
board when twenty or thirty million 
people view a TV trial. 

The sovereign State of New York 
now bars television for any judicial 
or legislative proceedings. Governor 
Dewey hit the nail on the head 
when he signed the bill and stated: 
“It is basic to our concept of justice 
that a witness compelled to testify 
have a fair opportunity to present 
his testimony. The use of television, 
motion pictures and radio at such 
proceedings impairs this basic right.” 
The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, the American Bar 
Association, and the Speaker of the 
House have all come to the same 
conclusion. 

What part of the Congress is to 
be televised? If the televising is 
limited to the sessions of the House 
and the Senate, the public will get 
an undoubtedly inadequate idea of 
how the Congress functions. Most of 
the effective, hard chore work is 
done in the committee rooms. There 
are many committees in both 
Houses. There are not channels 
enough to cover all of their delibera- 
tions. Is there to be selectivity? If 
so, who sliould do the selecting? Pity 
the one who would. He would be 
subject to all manner of pressure: 
to put this show on for labor, to 
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put that one on for the NAM and 
another show for the farmers. All 
kinds of lobbies would converge on 
the Speaker or the Vice President, 
if either were chosen for this task. 
The public would grow weary quite 
soon if the sessions of the House and 
Senate were televised continuously. 

How long would the audience keep 
the current on for a filibuster in the 
Senate or to hear some of the pie-in- 
the-sky orators in the House? They 
would soon be sick and wearied by 
the Fourth of July spellbinders. The 
demagogues and the gagsters would 
steal the show, whereas the more 
modest members would have no at- 
traction or perhaps opportunity to 
put their arguments over. It is 
human nature for legislators to ap- 
peal to the galleries. 

Furthermore, if you are going to 
put a time limit on TV debates, what 
would they be? The second Tuesday 
of every month? The third Thurs- 
day? Or every Wednesday? Who 
will pay the piper? At the present 
time, TV advertisers practically con- 
trol the programs. Would their in- 
fluence be felt when Congress — or 
parts thereof — is televised? There 
are only two alternatives. The Gov- 
ernment must pay or the advertisers 
must pay. The present economy- 
minded Congress would not wish to 
pay. The other alternative is to have 
the sponsor pay, and usually it is 
the one who pays the piper who calls 
the tune. 

I certainly would not want to 
make a speech on the floor to be 
preceded or followed by an ad for 
a laxative or a deodorant. 

I engaged in a TV debate with 
Senator Tobey recently, on this sub- 
ject. There was present in the audi- 
ence Representative Gene McCarthy 
of Minnesota. He addressed a ques- 
tion to Senator Tobey as follows: 

“Senator, it seems to me that the 
strength of your argument is that 
televising Congress in any hearing is 
a good thing if the people want it. 
Doesn’t that logically lead you to ap- 
prove of a People’s Court, or having 
a Roman circus decide whether the 


criminals should be executed or not, 
or to the citizen’s condemnation 
around the guillotine of the French 
Revolution?” 

Senator Tobey replied: “I can see 
no analogy to any hearing and a 
Roman circus. Perhaps you can.” 

I then broke in to say that the 
Kefauver hearings were defended on 
the ground that they would act as a 
deterrent to crime because of the 
arousing of public indignation. | 
added: “I will say that it is an an- 
cient dogma that giving publicity to 
crime of that sort acts as a deterrent. 
You remember in the old days we 
used to put criminals on _pillories. 
We used to burn witches on hills in 
public, and we cut off the ears and 
noses of felons and made them pa- 
rade through the streets. In the in- 
terior of China today, I think they 
decapitate felons and put the heads 
on pikestaffs and parade them 
around the city. That does not deter 
crime. That is an ancient dogma 
that is gone into limbo. By the same 
token, if we say that the parading 
of these criminals before the televi- 
sion screen is going to deter crime, 
I will say that that is not so, and 
that is going back to the ancient 
dogma that has been discarded many 
centuries ago.” 

Then, to my amazement, Senator 
Tobey replied: “It might be a very 
fine thing to revive the pillories and 
stocks and put many of the Internal 
Revenue Collectors who have been so 
damned crooked, in stocks.” I stated 
that I didn’t believe he meant that, 
and Senator Tobey replied that he 
meant that exactly. A sentence or 
two later, I queried: “Do you mean 
to tell me that you, a responsible 
Senator, want to revert to the pillory 
and the stocks and decapitation?” 

Senator Tobey replied that he 
didn’t say anything about decapita- 
tion. “I myself would disembowel 
them,” he said. 

If televising the Kefauver proceed- 
ings has had this toxic effect upon 4 
distinguished Senator, then I want 
to avoid televising as much as pos- 


sible. 
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By Daniel Bell 


FOSTER 


F IN 1919 the United States had a whiff of class war- 

fare, to the Communists this whiff was a heady 
potion. To them it was the wind that heralded the 
apocalypse. “Workers, the U.S. seems to be on the verge 
of a revolutionary crisis. The workers through their 
mass strikes are challenging the State. . . . Out of these 
mass industrial struggles must issue the means and 
inspiration for the conquest of power by the workers. 
BOYCOTT THE ELECTIONS,’ declared the Communist 
World, the organ of the new Communist party, in its 
first issue on November 1, 1919. 

With “victory” so near on the horizon, it was almost 
inevitable that the communist movement would split 
into innumerable sects, each claiming to possess the 
political formula for victory and denouncing others as 





Despite the profusion of articles and books on Com- 
munism, the knowledge most Americans have of this 
subject is still rather superficial. Few realize, for exam- 
ple, that the U. S. Communist party was dominated by 
Moscow almost from the beginning. Daniel Bell’s article 
traces the party’s American origins up till the time it 
became a wholly pliant Kremlin tool in 1929. Not 
intended as a definitive survey, it is condensed from Mr. 
Bell’s long essay on “The Development and Background 
of Marxian Socialism in the United States,” which 
appears in the two-volume compendium, Socialism and 
American Life, edited by Donald Egbert and Stow Per- 
sons and published this week by the Princeton University 
Press. Mr. Bell, former managing editor of THe New 
LeaperR and an associate editor of Fortune, has long been 
a student of American Communism and Socialism. In a 
companion article next week, Norman Thomas and the 
contemporary Socialist party will be Mr. Bell’s subject. 
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the greater enemy than the capitalist class—for the 
competitor could only “mislead” the ready-to-be-con- 
verted and so take them down the primrose path. 

In September of 1919, two communist parties opened 
their conventions in Chicago. The one, calling itself the 
Communist party, opened its sessions at the “Smolny.”* 
No sooner was Louis Fraina elected chairman than the 
convention broke into three factions. One was the Slavic 
bloc, another the Michigan state delegation (with which 
the Slavic bloc had united in June), and the third the 
Fraina-Ruthenberg group from the left-wing national 
conference. Formally, the disagreements arose over 
phraseology and tactics. The Michigan delegates were 
suspicious of the Slavic bloc’s phrase “mass action” in 
the party’s declaration—fearing it meant approval of 
insurrection—and sought a commitment to “political 
action.” Actually, the Ruthenberg wing wanted unity with 
the Gitlow-Reed communist group, but the Russians in the 
Slavic bloc feared they would be outvoted in a larger 
party. Finally, Ruthenberg and the Russians reconciled 
their differences, but the Michigan delegates bolted to 
form a third communist party. The Communist party 
platform called for “mass action” to destroy the bourgeois 
state and to ensure its replacement by the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The platform affirmed its purity by 
declaring that the party would not collaborate with 
the Socialist party, Labor party, Non-Partisan League, 
People’s Council, Municipal Ownership League, etc., and 
would name candidates only for the legislature, shun- 
ning all nomination for executive offices. 


* The headquarters of the Russian Federation of the party, so named in 
imitation of the Bolshevik party headquarters in Petrograd, where the revolution 
had started. 
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The rival Communist Labor party had its troubles, 
too: It had to face the damning charge of containing 
“centrists,” i.e., unreliable petty-bourgeois elements. A 
small group of delegates, including Louis B. Boudin and 
Ludwig Lore, had refused to accept the extreme posi- 
tions of Bolshevism, Boudin, with a reputation as a 
foremost Marxian scholar, worried the Communist Labor 
party leaders with his pronouncement that their program 
was un-Marxian and 
Manifesto. 
Gitlow 


in violation of the Communist 
The issue was dissipated. however. when 
answer Boudin: 
“Don’t worry, I have the Communist Manifesto with me 
and I have just the quotation you need to show up 
Boudin.” “Exposed” thus as “diluting” the revolutionary 
content of the program, Boudin fled the convention and 
Bolshevik purity was maintained. 

The Michigan delegates who bolted formed the Prole- 
tarian party in June 1920, with branches in Detroit, 
Rochester and Buffalo—the first communist “splinter” 
party in the United States. The Proletarian party, under 
the leadership of John Keracher, survived down through 
the Depression, and spurted briefly in the 1930s, principal- 
ly in Detroit. It was effaced, however, when a number 
of its active members rose in the United Auto Workers 
hierarchy and found themselves, of necessity, going along 
in support of the Democratic party. 


informed Reed, who was to 


In the winter following the conventions, each of the 
parties exhausted its energies in attacks on the other. 
The Communist party derided its rival as “desiring to be 
a revolutionary proletarian party without the prole- 
tariat,” since nearly 60 per cent of the wage workers 
were of foreign birth. The Communist Labor party de- 
clared that its opponent held a philosophy of revolution- 
ary splitting—that is, “the more you split, the ‘clearer’ 
and stronger you become.” It recalled that Nick Hour- 
wich, the leader of the Russian Federation, had ex- 
plained that “in order to have a group of uncompromis- 
ing leaders competent to lead the working class when the 
final crisis comes, you must constantly ‘split and split and 
split. You must keep the organization small and 
constantly bring about situations within the party that 
will result in splits.” In this way, the membership would 
he refined so that a small group would be “clear” and 
thus determine who was “not clear.” The position, while 
a caricature, was a logical extension of the tactic of 
Zinoviev, the head of the Third International, in splitting 
every European socialist party and creating new “puri- 
fied” parties to carry through the revolution. This logic 
was matched by the German communists (Spartacists) , 
under the leadership of August Thalheimer, who re- 
fused in 1920 to support the general strike called by 
the German trade unions against the rightist Kapp 
Putsch, on’ the ground that these were both “counter- 
revolutionary wings.” 

However “logical” the tactic may have been, it did 
have the mathematical consequence of reducing the mem- 








bership of the communist parties. and scaring away 
thousands of others. Before the September 1, 1919 
cleavage in the Socialist party, the left wing had ap- 
proximately 60,000 members (about a tenth of whom 
belonged to the non-foreign-language sections). After 
the splits and the Department of Justice raids of Novem- 
ber 1919, the two communist parties had less than 13.- 
000 members. 

In May 1920, following a letter from Zinoviev. the 
two parties met in secret conventions and fused into 
the United Communist party. Retreating from the flam- 
boyant proclamations of the previous six months. the 
new party abandoned the idea of mass action as the 
means of freeing wartime political prisoners still in 
jail, although it declared that “the working class must 
be prepared for armed insurrection as the final form of 
mass action by which the workers shall conquer the 
state,” and declared that the state was the coercive organ 
of the ruling class and that democracy was “the empty 
privilege of periodically voting to confirm this rule.” 

This “retreat” was not to the liking, however. of a 
substantial faction at the unity convention, which forth- 
with bolted and called itself again the Communist party. 
This faction attacked the new party as insufficiently re- 
volutionary, as led by “adventurers and charlatans.” and 
denounced the platform, which “reeked with the bour- 
geois capitalist horror of the destruction of property and 
lives.” It denounced the United Communist party also for 
considering force “as a purely defensive measure—not as 
an offensive measure for which the Communists must con- 
sciously prepare.” It further mocked the new party for 
its lack of theoretical clarity in “the use of the term 
‘soviet rule under a working-class dictatorship’ [which] 
shows a fundamental lack of understanding, [for. as 
everyone knows.] the Soviet Government is a form of 
proletarian dictatorship.” The claimed 8.000 
members, almost all of whom were of the Slavic federa- 
tions, while the new United Communists had less than 
3,500 members. Despite the low estate of the member- 
ship of the United Communist party. and perhaps because 
of its high élan, Zinoviev regarded it as the destined 
instrument of the revolution. He ordered the new party 
“immediately to establish an underground organization 
even though it is possible for the party to function legal- 
ly . .. [in order to] direct revolutionary propaganda 

. and, in case of violent suppression of the legal Party 
organization, to carry on the work.” 

Moscow could not permit the two warring sects to con- 
tinue their feud, and in 1921. under the watchful eye 
of a Communist International representative, a partial 
working unity was restored. 

By the end of 1921. a number of the underground com- 
munist parties had begun chafing at their burrowed 
existence. The United Communist party sent up a peri- 
scope in the form of the American Labor Alliance. Short- 
ly thereafter, the New York 
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moved toward legality by forming the Workers League. 
which nominated Ben Gitlow for mayor, and even formu- 
lated a set of immediate demands, a step that had been 
repudiated two years before. Other straws were in the 
wind. In October, Max Eastman, the strongest intellectual 
supporter of the communists, attacked the underground 
parties for ignoring reality. 

By the end of the year, a number of open groups 
converged and, in December 1921, formed the Workers 
party, headed by James P. Cannon. This new party seem- 
ingly united all of the aboveground communists except 
the Proletarian party. However, in February 1922 a 
new group, called the Workers Defense Conference of 
New England, emerged with a new party called the 
United Toilers of America. The constituent organizations 
(the Ukrainian, Lettish and Polish Publishing Associa- 
tions, and the Women’s Progressive Alliance) made it 
clear that it was the creation of those underground 
groups of communists who believed that the organiza- 
tion of the Workers party was a “betrayal” of the 
masses. 

In August 1922, the secret Communist party held a 
convention in the woods near Bridgman, Michigan, to 
settle the question of legality. Three nuncios had been 
sent by the Comintern to guide the decisions toward 
open activity. Stealthily, the Communists converged on 
the wooded lakelands. Elaborate precautions against de- 
tection had been taken. The delegates traveled in small 
squads of two to five members, each with a captain; the 
routes were so laid out that the delegates would not con- 
verge in large numbers and thus arouse suspicion. Better 
known Communists changed trains a half-dozen times to 
throw possible shadowers off the track. Finally, the squads 
gathered at Bridgman, a small ramshackle town of a few 
houses, where each stranger stuck out like a drugstore 
neon sign on Saturday night. The convention opened, the 
delegates gamboled and frolicked gaily on the lake front. 
\nd dancing with them was a Department of Justice agent 
with the Hollywood monicker of “K-97.” When the rites 
had gone far enough. other agents, who had hidden in 
the trees, crashed the festivities and rounded up the cult- 
ists. Since it was almost as difficult to camouflage the 
Department of Justice watchers as it was the Communists. 
the underground leaders heard the noise and fled. Before 
the hurried escape. however, all the party records, includ- 
ing membership lists. were buried conveniently in the 
presence of K-97. and later deposited in Government 
archives. 

The Workers party that emerged from the bramble 
patch was an emaciated, hollow-chested, feral case. It 
claimed 20,000 members: other estimates put the figure 
closer to 13,000. 90 per cent of the membership. 
however, was in the foreign-language federations. which 
led a life of their own separate from the American scene. 

Two major groups had coalesced in the communist 
movement by 1923. One was headed by William Z. 
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Foster and his two lieutenants, Earl Browder and James 
P. Cannon. The other was led by Charles Ruthenberg 
and the Hungarian Communist John Pepper; their chief 
aide was Jay Lovestone. 

Formally, Foster never joined the Communist under- 
ground; at least he always denied his membership. 
Actually, he was a highly-placed party member who had 
reported to the Bridgman convention in Michigan but 
left before the raid. Foster was one of those who vigor- 
ously fought the continuance of an underground Commu- 
nist movement. He felt that a legal, disciplined party con- 
centrating on trade-union work would, within a short 
period of time, be able to bore from within the American 
Federation of Labor and win control. This was Foster’s 
chief and unyielding goal. It was to this task that he 
sought to commit the Communists. 

Foster’s chief factional opponent, the real founder 
of modern communism in the United States and the man 
who eagerly sought the laurel of “America’s Lenin,” was 
a cold, power-minded man named Charles Emil Ruthen- 
berg. Born in Cleveland in 1882, of German-Lutheran 
stock, Ruthenberg had held various white-collar jobs 
until he joined the Socialist party. In 1909, at the age 
of twenty-seven, he became a Socialist organizer in Cleve- 
land, and continued as a functionary in the radical move- 
ment until his death. Conservative in dress and bearing. 
calm and deliberate in manner, aloof and restrained so- 
cially, he was a puzzle to the more volatile, quarrelsome. 
frenetic individuals that the left wing attracted. But be- 
hind this tightly controlled and faceless exterior was a 
romantic and conspiratorial nature and a_ recklessness 
both personal and political. 

The issue between the two factions was the com- 
munist attitude toward the labor-party movements 
burgeoning in the early Twenties. No clear-cut lines 
were ever really established, for at one time or another 
both of the factions, while warily circling each other. 
momentarily adopted each other’s position. 

By 1921, with the defeat of the world revolution and 
the economic crisis in war communism, Lenin proclaimed 
a one-step retreat in his Left-Wing Communism; an 
Infantile Disorder, a tract aimed at the egalitarians and 
syndicalists (the “workers opposition” group) in Russia 
who called for worker control of industry, and also at 
the extreme elements in world Communism who opposed 
parliamentary action. In England, Moscow directed the 
Communist party to enter the British Labor party. In 
the United States, John Pepper directed the infiltration 
into the Farmer-Labor party movements. Thus began, 
in 1923, the famous tactic of the “united front,” the 
disciplined attempt to capture and control mass groups 
which held progressive aims. 

Foster, at first, was cautious on the labor party ques- 
tion, but soon made a volte-face and became its most 
ardent advocate. He went so far, in fact, as to call for 
the endorsement of La Follette. Ruthenberg was quiet 
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on this point, but the entire policy was vigorously op- 
posed by Ludwig Lore, who headed an independent cur- 
rent of thought and was the leader of the German Com- 
munist sections. 

Into this scrabble Moscow dropped a brick. Foster’s 
policy was declared wrong and Lore’s position right, but 
Lore himself was declared an opportunist. Such de- 
cisions may make no logical sense, but are extremely 
intelligible in the dialectic of power struggle. The Ruth- 
enberg-Pepper bloc had been close to the Zinoviev-Stalin 
faction in the Russian Communist party (largely through 
Pepper’s connection with Zinoviev, the chairman of the 
Communist International). Lore, however, judging issues 
on their abstract and ideological merit, had voiced some 
support for Trotsky’s ideas. Foster, left hanging, im- 
mediately declared his allegiance to Stalin, whom he 
perceived as the rising force; he reversed his position, 
denied responsibility for the formation of the Federated 
Farmer-Labor party, denounced a labor party, and 
sought to throw the blame on Pepper for the debacle. 
Hastily, Foster also dissociated himself from Lore, who 
had been a member of his caucus. 

By 1923, the Foster faction had held a majority in 
the Communist party. Now it set out to consolidate its 
power. It did so not by appealing to the membership but 
by sending emissaries to Moscow: 

“From Moscow, the contending caucus headquarters 
received cables, letters, documents, instructions, ad- 
vice on policy. As soon as cables, or letters, were 
received by the contending caucuses, the caucus ma- 
chinery went into immediate operation. Secret caucus 
meetings were called. The mimeograph machines were 
flooded with ink, and caucus bulletins went out to 
every nook and corner of the party. Besides, the 
caucus spies were kept very busy during those excit- 
ing days. They shadowed their factional opponents, 
penetrated their caucus meetings, rifled letter boxes 
to get their hands on caucus documents, and at the 
same time, while covering their tracks as best they 
could, collected evidence for a case on the ‘illegal’ 
factional activities of their opponents.” (I Confess, 
by Ben Gitlow.) 

The only point both factions could agree upon was 
the witch hunt against Lore. The issue came to a head 
at the 1925 convention. The Foster caucus was in the 
majority, but, fearing a Putsch by their opponents, they 
barricaded the national headquarters in Chicago and 
guarded the presses of the Daily Worker. However, the 
issue was not to be settled in that fashion. Moscow had 
created a “parity” commission, with a Russian general, 
Gusev (or Green, as he was called), as chairman. In the 
midst of the convention, Moscow sent a telegram stating 
curtly: 

“Under no circumstances must majority suppress 

Ruthenberg group, because it has finally become clear 

that the Ruthenberg group is more loyal to the Com- 

munist International and stands closer to its views. 

. . - Ultimatum to majority that Ruthenberg must 

remain as secretary and Lovestone a member of the 


Central Executive Committee. Ultimatum to majority, 

to refrain making removals, replacements and dis- 

persions against minority. Ruthenberg group must 
retain co-editorship Daily Worker. . . .” 

Foster capitulated. From that date on, though factional 
fights continued, they no longer had meaning in terms 
of the American Communist party. The members were 
simply Janissaries carrying on, at the outposts, the 
struggles going on in the center at Moscow. Thus, in 
1925, the yoke on the American Communist party was 
securely fastened. 

In 1927, Ruthenberg died and was succeeded by Love. 
stone. Factional activity had become more intense, but 
no longer represented any real fight for the allegiance 
of the party membership, but only a series of heresy 
hunts. In 1928, James P. Cannon and Max Schachtman 
were expelled for supporting Trotsky’s position at the 
sixth world congress of the Comintern. The issue was 
“left sectarianism,” or Trotsky’s position of intensifying 
industrialization, collectivizing the peasantry, and spur- 
ring the revolutionary currents in China and Germany. 
The lead against him was taken by Nikolai Bukharin, the 
president of the Comintern. The following year, Bukhar- 
in bit the dust. This time, the crime was “right-wing 
deviationism,” or being soft on the peasant question 
and opposing rapid industrialization. In short. Stalin, 
sitting in the center of the seesaw, had cleverly shifted 
his weight until both his major opponents rolled off. 

Unfortunately for Jay Lovestone, he had sided with 
Bukharin too enthusiastically in the 1928 proceedings. 
Foster secretly wooed Stalin and got a pledge of sup- 
port; Lovestone desperately sought to court Stalin's 
favor, but lost. It made little difference at this point 
that Foster had few followers in the American Com- 
munist party. In the elections to the 1929 convention, 
he had carried less than 20 per cent of the membership. 
On Stalin’s orders, the rival factions were called before 
a commission of the Comintern, and Lovestone and Git- 
low were removed from the party leadership. Fearing 
such a move, the two “right-wingers” had left orders 
with their lieutenants, Jack Stachel and Robert Minor, to 
seize the party property in case of an adverse decision. 
Secretly, however, both Stachel and Minor had sold 
out to Stalin, and these instructions were ignored. Git- 
low and Lovestone were held in custody in Moscow while 
the Foster group sped back to reorganize the party. 
Many of the leading Lovestone followers, such as Mother 
Bloor and Max Bedacht, capitulated. Lovestone and Git- 
low both were expelled and began the melancholy careers 
of heading a splinter party, calling themselves the CPO, 
Communist Party Opposition. Because Foster, however, 
had been unduly active in promoting factionalism, the 
wily Stalin “broke” him, too, by naming his subordinate, 
Earl Browder, the new general secretary of the party. 
After 1929, the American Communist party was the 
pliant tool of Moscow. 
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Whittaker Chambers’s Testament 


Witness. 
By Whittaker Chambers. 
Random House. 808 pp. $5.00. 


WHITTAKER CHAMBERS has written 
a momentous book. It has its faults: 
some sentimentality, some pompous- 
ness, some bitterness. But these faults 
are part of its greatness as a human 
document. There has been no com- 
parable work of self-revelation in our 
era, and if it would be rash to call 
it the equal of St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions or the Confessions of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, it has passages of 
their quality. 

About the old controversial ques- 
tion—whether Alger Hiss or Whit- 
taker Chambers was telling the truth 
when they delivered their conflicting 
evidence before the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee and again 
in the two trials—there can no long- 
er be any doubt. In view of Hiss’s 
singular evasiveness, we should have 
been convinced by the Committee 
hearings. I was convinced by the 
reports of the first trial. How anyone 
could fail to be convinced by the 
book I cannot imagine. 

But, of course, the issue was larger 
than that. Indeed, as Chambers sees 
it, this was a struggle between God 
and the Devil, and the Devil nearly 
won. Twice Chambers was close to 
suicide, and once it was accident— 
or, if he insists, Providence—that 
saved him. It does seem almost 
miraculous that he found strength 
enough to survive his ordeal and 
then write this book. 

It must have been a terrible book 
to write. I live, as Chambers does, 
on a farm. I have never farmed it, 
and I am afraid, looking at these 
thirty-nine acres, that without a Time 
salary I never could. But I can un- 
derstand what Chambers feels for 
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his place in Maryland, and I know 
that he must have been tempted, once 
the trials were over, to cultivate his 
garden. That he felt compelled to 
go on bearing witness is proof of 
deep seriousness and an unflinching 
sense of responsibility. 

Approximately half the book deals 
with the hearings and trials, and 
half with Chambers’s life before his 
break with the Communist party in 
1938. Fascinating and important as 
the latter half is, I was particularly 
interested in his account of his child- 
hood and youth. He was born into 
the middle class, of parents who dis- 
liked one another and were both dis- 
satisfied with their lot. The way in 
which his mother brought him up 
alienated him from his schoolmates, 
and he became a solitary child, solac- 
ing himself, as lonely children so 
often do, with books. By the time 
he reached adolescence, he could say 
to himself: “I am an outcast. My 
family is outcast. We have no friends, 
no social ties, no church, no organi- 
zation that we claim and that claims 
us, no community.” 

It is fashionable today to explain 
Communism in psychological terms, 
and at least one current investigation 
into the subject concentrates almost 
entirely on the individual Commun- 
ist’s relations with parents and sib- 
lings. Like any other monistic 
theory, this kind of explanation can 
lead to gross absurdities, for Com- 
munism has many causes and child- 
hood maladjustments have many 
consequences. Yet there is some 
truth here, and Chambers’s story is 
a perfect illustration of it. After 
graduation from high school, he ran 


Kasibsienl by 
Granville Hicks 


away from home. A few years later, 
he even more finally cut his family 
ties by joining the Communist party. 

The tensions of that particular 
family had their effect not only on 
the life of Whittaker Chambers but 
also on the life and death of his 
brother. The brother, too, was al- 
most a classic instance, but of the 
death wish. He tried to destroy him- 
self in one way and another, and at 
last succeeded. If Whittaker Cham- 
bers did not join him in death, as 
the brother urged, it was because 
he had found something to believe 
in—Communism. 

In Witness, Chambers has come 
closer than anyone else to describing 
the appeal of Communism. He dis- 
poses at once of the “widespread no- 
tion that men become Communists 
for reasons of personal gain.” He 
denies that the Marxist dialectic is 
a major factor. He puts it this way: 

“Under pressure of the crisis, 
his decision to become a Com- 
munist seems to the man who 

makes it as a choice between a 

world that is dying and a world 

that is coming to birth, as an ef- 
fort to save by political surgery 
whatever is sound in the fore- 
doomed body of a civilization 
which nothing less drastic can 
save—a civilization foredoomed 
first of all by its reluctance to 
face the fact that the crisis exists 
or to face it with the force and 
clarity necessary to overcome it. 

Thus, the Communist Party pre- 

sents itself as the one organiza- 

tion of the will to survive the 
crisis in a civilization where that 
will is elsewhere divided, waver- 
ing or absent.” 

No one has said it better than that. 

Being a man who would not sepa- 
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rate belief and conduct, Chambers, 
unlike the leftish intellectuals who 
had first told him about Communism, 
promptly joined the party. It is often 
assumed that, once conversion to 
Communism has taken place, the in- 
dividual feels that all his problems 
are solved. That is rarely, if ever. 
the way it happens, and certainly it 
did not happen that way with Cham- 
bers. “The Communist,” he writes, 
“lives in permanent revolt and anger 
against the injustice of the world 
around him. But he will suffer al- 
most any degree of injustice, stupid- 
ity and personal outrage from the 
That is largely true. and 
yet Chambers’s career in the party 


party.” 


was a stormy one, and finally, during 
the factionalism of the Lovestoneite 
struggle, he dropped out of party ac- 
tivities. But his faith persisted, even 
though it could not liberate him 
from doubt. 

It was during his unofficial leave 
of absence that Chambers wrote four 
short stories, which appeared in the 
Vew Masses in 1931 and 1932 and 
made a powerful impression on per- 
sons like myself who were just be- 
ginning to read the magazine and 
were frequently disconcerted by its 
contents. The first and most famous 
of these stories, “Can You Hear 
Their (originally, “Can 
You Make Out Their Voices?”) was 


praised by Elistratova. a leading So- 


Voices?” 


viet critic. Her praise. Chambers 
says, was embarrassing to the Ameri- 
can party, since he was not in good 
standing, but Moscow had spoken 
and he was asked to become editor 
of the New Masses. 

Some time later. J. Peters, a So- 
viet agent with whom he was work- 
ing. told Chambers that he had 
opposed the publication of the stories 
in Russia. “They are against the 
party,” he asserted. Chambers. after 
saying that he then thought Peters’s 


views “somewhat narrow.” continues: 


“T think now that anyone who 
has the patience to read those four 
stories will agree that I was wrong, 
and that Comrade Peters was 
right. For in retrospect it is easy 
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to see that the stories are scarcely 
about Communism at all. Com- 
munism is the context in which 
they are told. What they are real- 
ly about is the spirit of man in 
four basic commitments—in suf- 
fering. under discipline, in defeat. 
in death. In each, it is not the 
political situation, but the spirit 
of man which is triumphant. The 
success of the stories was due to 
the fact that for the first time 
that spirit spoke to American 

Communists in a context and a 

language which it was _permis- 

sible for them to hear. For the 
same reason, Peters feared the 
stories. For he rightly sensed that 

Communism may never make 

truce with the spirit of man.” 

I have just now re-read the stories. 
and have again been moved by them. 
though not, of course, in quite the 
way that I was twenty years ago. 
Certainly | agree that they are about 
the spirit of man, but not that they 
are “scarcely about Communism at 
all.” They are about Communism 
as an expression, as the expression, 
of the spirit of man, which is exactly 
what Chambers and I and a great 
many others believed it to be. Ob- 
viously, we were wrong, but I am 
not sure that we were so absolutely 
wrong as Chambers now thinks. 


Perhaps the Com- 
munism and the intellectuals in the 
30s might have been somewhat dif- 
ferent if Chambers had not left the 


New Masses after a couple of months. 


history of 


He went to the magazine, as he says, 
just as the great leftward swing of 
the intellectuals was beginning. As 
I recall, he had none of the social 
graces of certain of the party’s apos- 
tles to the gentiles; in fact, he was 
rather harsh with us and even, or 
so it seemed then, condescending. 
Yet he was intellectually head and 
shoulders above the men who did 
take the starry-eyed converts in tow. 
and he should have had a consider- 
able influence. It also seems possible 
that his disillusionment would have 
begun even earlier if he had stayed 
in that milieu. 

He left the New Masses to enter 
the underground. He admits that he 
felt a elation” on 


“quiet being 


chosen for such work, which seemed 
to him more important and more 
genuinely revolutionary than editing 
the New Masses. | suspect, moreover, 
that he had a deepseated inclina- 
tion toward conspiratorial activity. 
(Many people have, as a number of 
respectable 


academicians demon- 


strated in the OSS during the war.) 
At any rate, though he hesitated, he 
did not hestitate long. 

So well were the underground ap- 
paratuses concealed from the eyes of 
ordinary party members that I had 
been out of the party for some time 
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before I believed in their existence, 
and I still read about them with 
amazement if not with incredulity. If 
1, knowing what I did, could be 
skeptical, it is no wonder that a 
great many liberal intellectuals re- 
fused to believe in the possibility 
of Hiss’s guilt. | was never for a 
moment taken in by the argument 
that a man of Hiss’s background, 
training, position, etc., etc. could not 
be a Communist, but I was loath to 
admit that such a man would engage 
in petty espionage, and the whole 
revelation of a Communist con- 
spiracy in high Government circles 
shocked me. It did not seem possible 
that these men and women had been 
willing to place themselves, absolutely 
and blindly, at the disposal of the 
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Soviet Government. But I know now, 
and we all know, that it happened, 
and for this awakening the nation 
should always be grateful to Whit- 
taker Chambers. 

Chambers worked with Soviet es- 
pionage apparatuses for a matter of 
six years, and to most of those as- 
sociated with him he must have 
seemed a model of revolutionary 
faith, but there were many times 
when his mind was troubled, and in 
1936 and 1937 he was acutely dis- 
turbed by the purges that were going 


on in Russia. The actual decision 
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to break with Communism came in 
a moment of religious revelation, and 
he began his preparations not mere- 
ly to escape but to protect himself 
and his family against the vengeance 
he expected. After nearly a year 
in hiding, he got a job as a book re- 
viewer on Time, and quickly rose 
to a senior editorship. At the peak 
of his success came the summons 
to testify before the Un-American 
Activities Committee, and his or- 
deal began. 

Chambers tells the story superbly, 
but I am concerned here less with 
the events described than with the 
interpretation he places upon them. 
Communism is, of course, a system 
of absolutes, and that is one of its 
great sources of appeal. Some per- 
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sons, on breaking with Communism, 
break with the whole idea of ab- 
solutes; they become pluralists rath- 
er than monists, liberals instead of 
authoritarians. Others turn to some 
alternative system of absolutes. 

Chambers belongs in the latter cate- 
gory; that is, he now accepts the 
absolute truth of Christianity, and is 
a member of the Society of Friends. 
Furthermore, he still regards Com- 
munism as an absolute—but, of 
course, as absolute evil. Thus there 
can be no question for him of blam- 
ing the failure of Communism on 
Stalin. 

“The human horror of the 
Purge,” he writes, “was too close 
for me to grasp clearly its histori- 
cal meaning. I could not have said 
then, what I knew shortly after 
wards, that, as Communists, Stalin 
and the Stalinists were absolutely 
justified in making the Purge. 
From the Communist viewpoint, 
Stalin could have taken no other 
course, so long as he believed he 
was right. The Purge, like the 
Communist-Nazi pact later on, was 
the true measure of Stalin as a re- 
volutionary statesman. That was 
the horror of the Purge—that act- 
ing as a Communist, Stalin had 
acted rightly. In that fact lay the 
evidence that Communism is abso- 
lutely evil. It was Communism 
that was evil, and the more truly 
a man acted in its spirit and 
interest, the more certainly he 
perpetuated evil.” 

And again: 

“The point was not that Stalin is 
evil, but that Communism is more 
evil, and that, acting through his 
person, it found its supremely 
logical manifestation. The im- 
portant point was not the char- 
acter of Stalin, but the character 
of Communism, which, with an 
intuitive grasp that was at once 
the source of his strength and his 
mandate to power, Stalin was 
carrying to its inevitable develop- 
ment as the greatest of the fascist 
forms.” 

It cannot well be denied that these 
quotations bespeak an absolutist tem- 
perament. Were all the evils of the 
Stalin regime inevitable from the 
moment Lenin took power? Cham- 
bers quotes Lenin’s deathbed re- 


mark: “The machine has got out of 


control.” But of General Krivitsky’s 
assertion that Kronstadt was the 
turning point he says: “The fascist 
character of Communism was inher- 
ent in it from the beginning. Kron- 
stadt changed the fate of millions 
of Russians. It changed nothing 
about Communism.” Did the evil 
begin with the formation of the Bol- 
shevik party, then, or with the Com- 
munist Manifesto? Chambers’s an- 
swer is even earlier: 

“The Communist vision is the 
vision of man without God. It is 
the vision of man’s mind displac- 
ing God as the creative intelligence 
of the world. It is the vision of 
man’s liberated mind, by the sole 
force of its rational intelligence. 
redirecting man’s destiny and re- 


organizing man’s life and the 
world.” 


Chambers could not be more ex- 
plicit: 

“Hence the Communist Party is 
quite justified in calling itself the 
most revolutionary party in his- 
tory. It has posed in practical 
form the most revolutionary ques- 
tion in history: God or Man? It 
has taken the logical next step 
which three hundred years of 
rationalism hesitated to take, and 
said what millions of modern 
minds think, but do not care or 
dare to say: If man’s mind is the 
decisive force in the world, what 
need is there for God? Hence- 


forth man’s mind is man’s fate.” 

The roots of Communism, then, 
are in rationalism and liberalism. 
Nor does Chambers evade the poli- 
tical implications of his position. He 
speaks of the “miscellaneous social- 
ists, liberals, fellow travelers, un- 
classified progressives and men of 
good will” who share the Communist 
vision but lack the Communist’s cour- 
age and the Communist’s faith. He 
terms the New Deal “a revolution by 
bookkeeping and lawmaking.” 


“In so far as it was successful.” 
he continues, “the power of poli- 
tics had replaced the power of 
business. This is the basic power 
shift of all the revolutions of our 
time. The shift was the revolu- 
tion . . . . Whether the revolu- 
tionists prefer to call themselves 
Fabians, who seek power by the 
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inevitability of gradualism, or 
Bolsheviks, who seek power by the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
struggle is for power.” 


It is no wonder, he insists, that the 
non-Communists in the New Deal 
were unaware of how they were be- 
ing used by the Communists, since 
there was so little difference be- 
tween them. 

Unquestionably, Communism is an 
expression of certain tendencies in 
modern civilization. But so is capi- 
talism. And so, for that matter, is 
Quakerism, which is one of the es- 
sential embodiments of the Protest- 
ant spirit. Communism is peculiarly 
devoted to what Arthur Koestler 
calls “consequent logic.” “If you say 
A,” Alex Trachtenberg used to tell 
me, quoting Stalin, “you must say 
B.” But Chambers is also a devotee 
of consequent logic. Those who have 
said A, he maintains, are indistin- 
guishable from those who have said 
B and C or X and Y and Z. 

We are engaged in a desperate 
struggle. Shall we assert that any- 
one who believes the human mind 
to be our principal resource is an 
enemy or at best an untrustworthy 
ally? If we fear the concentration 
of power in the hands of business, 
and wish to balance the power of 
business with the power of Govern- 
ment, are we to be classed as poten- 
tial Communists? 

Where do we take our stand in 
the fight against Communism? If 
Chambers were completely logical, 
he would have to advocate a return 
to some point in the past, before 
the earliest beginnings of industrial- 
ism, before the rise of science. Ar- 
nold Toynbee, though he is unwilling 
to commit himself on the point, seems 
to believe that the breakdown of 
Western civilization occurred early 
in the sixteenth century. At that 
point, then, we might begin our 
struggle—if we could. But of course 
we can’t. Our battle has to be waged 
in the latter half of the twentieth 
century, in the situation and with 
the weapons history has given us. 


And if, as both Toynbee and Cham- 


bers point out, victory is not in- 
evitable, neither is defeat. 

The present situation is infinitely 
more complicated than it seems to 
either the Communists or Whittaker 
Chambers. That makes our task ter- 
ribly difficult, but it also gives us 
hope, for insofar as the situation 
is complex, it is flexible. History has 
not moved in a straight line from 
the Reformation to the steam engine 
to the Communist Manifesto to Kron- 
stadt to Yalta. Stalin is not the heir 
of the ages. 

Our best hope, consequently, is not 
to oppose Communist dogma with 
some other dogma but to meet rigid- 
ity of mind with flexibility of mind. 
If we are in danger of losing the 
battle, that is in part because we are 
in danger of giving up not so much 
the freedom as the activity of mind. 
I have attended anti-Communist 
meetings that sickened me because 
they stank with that mindless self- 
righteousness that I learned to hate 
in the Communist party. I have 
talked to undergraduates about the 
character and the danger of Com- 
munism, only to be asked to give 
them a program that would do for 
their generation what Communism 
seemed to do for mine, and I have 
realized with despair that I had 
failed to teach them the one lesson 
I wanted to teach—that our basic 
mistake lay in demanding the way of 
salvation. 

So I reject Whittaker Chambers’s 
conclusions, but I do not reject Whit- 
taker Chambers. You do not have 
to agree with a man’s ideas to respect 
and admire him, and I have finished 
Witness with a strong conviction that 
Mrs. Chambers was not far wrong 
when, in the courtroom, she called 
her husband a great man. His great- 
ness is in part intellectual, for the 
acuteness of his intelligence has been 
demonstrated again and again, but 
it is more fundamentally moral. “I 
did not wish to testify before the 
House Committee,” he writes. “I 
prayed that, if it were God’s will, 
I might be spared that ordeal.” But 
he did testify, knowing full well all 


the time just what lay before him. 

There are moments in his accounts 
of the trials when Chambers speaks 
with bitterness. Remembering his 
hours on the witness stand, remem- 
bering how Lloyd Paul Stryker de- 
scribed him as “a thief, a liar, a 
blasphemer and a moral leper,” re- 
membering all the filth that was 
heaped upon him, I can only marvel 
that he writes as temperately as he 
does. A friend of mine who was 
covering the trial wrote me at the 
time: “You would find it agonizing, 
as I do, to observe Stryker’s savagery, 
to hear the tittering in the court, 
to listen while a court stenographer 
reads erotic-proletarian poetry com- 
posed by Chambers twenty years ago, 
to watch while Chambers calmly as- 
sents to the vile language used by 
Stryker in describing his [Cham- 
bers’s] past.” And all this Chambers 
endured, though he was convinced 
that he was going to lose. 

Chambers’s behavior in the court- 
room was magnificently courageous, 
but as a moral achievement it is 
overshadowed by the writing of this 
book. He did not write it for the 
sake of self-justification; he had 
gone beyond the need for that. He 
wrote it because he had not fully 
borne witness. He had to speak out, 
unhampered by the rules of com- 
mittees and courts, and say all that 
he knew and believed about Com- 
munism, civilization today, and the 
nature of man. 

That Chambers is sometimes mis- 
taken in his interpretation of the 
motives of other people I can believe. 
For one thing, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that he should not have been 
biased by what he had undergone, 
and, even more important, his views 
were colored by the dogmas he had 
adopted. But he has looked into him- 
self more deeply and more truly than 
any man of our times, except for a 
handful of great creative writers, and 
he has set down, without shrinking, 
what he has seen. Whether the book 
is, as he believes, a testimony to the 
grace of God, it is a testimony to 
the spirit of man. 
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Was Roosevelt a Warmonger? 


Back Door to War: Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 1933-1941. 


By Charles Callan Tansill. 
Regnery. 690 pp. $6.50. 


TuIs Is NOT a book to be recom- 
mended are con- 
vinced that Roosevelt could do no 
wrong and that every step in pre- 
Pearl Harbor American diplomacy 
was praiseworthy or, at least, inevita- 
ble. For Professor Tansill, of George- 
town University, has emerged from 
five years’ study of the confidential 
files of the State Department and the 
manuscript collections of the Na- 
tional Archives and the Library of 


to readers who 


Congress with a strong conviction 
that America’s interest would have 
been better served if different turns 
had been taken at many historical 
crossroads. He centers especially 
heavy fire on American Far Eastern 
policy, both in the first Manchurian- 
Shanghai crisis of 1931-33 and in 
the year when Pearl Harbor was in 
the making, 1941. 

Professor Tansill’s thesis, stated in 
his own words, is as follows: 

“In the Far East the future be- 
longed either to Japan or to Rus- 
sia, not to a China that had been 
exhausted by an endless cycle of 
war, revolution and war. The polli- 
cy of President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Hull in giving strong sup- 
port to a gravely weakened China 
was highly unrealistic, and the 
later collapse of the American 
position in China stems straight 
back to the decisions taken by 
Roosevelt in September and Octo- 
ber, 1941.” 


He ironically describes Stimson as 
“a pacifist who loved peace so much 
he was always ready to fight for it 
and wholeheartedly subscribed to the 
slogan — perpetual war for perpetual 
peace.” He remarks that Japan’s 
Manchurian machine had gained too 
much momentum to be stopped by 
an American traffic cop who merely 
blew a tin whistle of non-recognition, 
and repeats the American-style quip 
of Japanese Foreign Minister Matsu- 
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oka, who attended the University of 
Oregon: 


“The Western powers taught the 
Japanese the game of poker. But 
after acquiring most of the chips 
they pronounced the game immor- 
al and took up contract bridge.” 
Tansill emphasizes the anti - for- 

eignism and the shakiness of the 
Chinese Nationalist regimes with nu- 
merous citations from American dip- 
lomatic reports from China during 
the Twenties. And he is almost cer- 
tainly right in his assumption that 
“the wish closest to Stalin’s heart 
was to involve Japan and the United 
States in a war that would remove 
the Japanese barrier that prevented 
the Red tide from overflowing the 
wide plains of China.” We have cer- 
tainly found ourselves obliged to 
construct some emergency dikes to 
prevent this flood from submerging 
the whole of East Asia. 

In his discussion of the European 
theater of American diplomatic activ- 
ity, the author recognizes that Roose- 
velt’s policy won support because of 
the deep suspicion and dislike of 
Hitler and all nis works that ani- 
mated a large portion of the Ameri- 
can public. However, he lays stress 
on the inherent hopelessness of the 
policy to which Britain committed it- 
self with the guarantee to Poland of 
March 3}, 1939. 

The British could supply no direct 
military aid to Poland. The Polish 
air force and mechanized units were 
no match for Hitler’s, and the Red 
Army was more feared as a con- 
queror than desired as an ally by the 
Poles — with good reason, as subse- 
quent events were to prove. Was 
Roosevelt’s influence responsible for 
inducing the British Government to 
give the fateful guarantee to Poland? 
Professor Tansill apparently found 


” 
Reviewed by 
William Henry Chamberlin 


no evidence for this, but cites a very 
interesting passage in the Forrestal 
Diaries in which Forrestal reports 
Joseph P. Kennedy as telling him that 
Roosevelt was constantly instructing 
him “to put some iron up Chamber- 
lain’s backside.” 

Professor Tansill brings out the 
interesting point that the British Am- 
bassador in Tokyo, Sir Robert 
Craigie, agreed with U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Joseph Grew that Prince Ko- 
noye’s peace overtures in the summer 
and autumn of 1941 should not have 
been repulsed. Among the many un- 
published details of diplomatic his- 
tory which are revealed in this book, 
one may note Goering’s statement in 
November 1937 to William C. Bullitt, 
then Ambassador to France, that 
Germany was set on the absorption 
of Austria and the Sudeten area of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Sometimes the author’s zeal car- 
ries him too far. The first sentence 
of his book is certainly open to ques- 
tion: “The main objective in Ameri- 
can foreign policy since 1900 has 
been the preservation of the British 
Empire.” The Second World War 
was a tremendous dissolvent of 
that empire. And, as Chester Wilmot 
points out convincingly in his Strug- 
gle for Europe, Roosevelt is open to 
criticism, not for trying to preserve 
the British Empire at all costs, but 
for combining exaggerated suspicion 
of British imperialist designs with 
total blindness to the far more dy- 
namic and dangerous expansionism 
of the Kremlin. 

Professor Tansill’s judgments on 
some other issues are inextricably 
bound up with the question of wheth- 
er American participation in the war, 
both in Europe and in the Far East, 
was or was not desirable and in- 
evitable. This is likely to be the sub- 
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ject of a “great debate” of indefinite 
duration; absolutely final dogmatic 
judgments are possible only in totali- 
tarian countries. 

The book commands respect by the 
genuineness of its scholarship and 
the thoroughness of its research. It 
brings to light many facts. large and 


small, about the prelude to Pearl 
Harbor. Fanatical Roosevelt parti- 
sans will angrily repudiate the au- 
thor and his work. But reasonable 
and clear-headed interventionists will 
derive historical knowledge and ben- 
efit from the depth and breadth of 


Professor Tansill’s research, without 


accepting all of his conclusions. 

Whatever our personal feelings 
about the great debate on America’s 
road to war, we may be grateful that, 
as citizens of a free country, we can 
read men like Beard and Sherwood, 
Tansill and Langer — and make w 
our own minds. 
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Democracy and the Economic Challenge. 


By Robert M. Maclver. 
Anopf. 88 pp. $2.50. 


RoBeRT M. MaclIver’s concern in 
these lectures, delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1950, is the 
position of the individual in a world 
made complicated by modern tech- 
nology. Feeling that the integrity of 
the individual personality demands 
that Government be limited to a 
small range of action, he would al- 
low as state activities only atomic 
energy. education and highway con- 
struction. This seemingly 
make Dr. Maclver an extreme con- 
servative, but he does accept the 
notion of a “welfare” society and he 
apparently would not object too 
strenuously to Government’s under- 
taking whatever else might be neces- 
sary for the conduct of such a sys- 
tem. Unfortunately, Professor Mac- 
Iver seldom specifies what he has in 
mind when he speaks of this “wel- 
fare” society, but it is certain that 
he is not talking about socialism; the 
latter is to be rejected, he asserts, be- 
cause it can never assume a demo- 
cratic form. 

While Maclver mar- 
shals his arguments in a fairly well- 
organized fashion, his presentation 
nevertheless strikes me as somewhat 
attenuated. This may be due to the 
nature of the material. for in quasi- 
popular lectures of this kind ideas 
are frequently compressed and sub- 
tleties sloughed off for the sake of 
space and time. The result is the 
creation, perhaps unwittingly, of a 


would 


Professor 
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Problem of Power 


/ 


Reviewed by. Ben B. Seligman 


Economist; contributor to “Commentary,” 
“Labor and Nation,” “New Republic” 


schematic outline that markedly 
oversimplifies the question at hand. 
This is doubtless what has happened 
here. 

Professor Maclver is interested 
mainly in power and the exercise of 
authority, a problem that does not 
begin to show its potentially ugly 
head until there appears a substantial 
economic surplus. Since their econo- 
mies did not yield any real surplus, 
societies prior to our own, says the 
author, do not have much to tell us 
about the relation of politics to eco- 
nomics. In these societies, both were 
merged in the hands of a primitive 
shaman or a feudal nobleman, and 
there existed no real problem, since 
this fusion in itself represented a 
kind of balance of the political and 
the economic. Moreover, power was 
public, for the shaman and the noble- 
man were Government itself. 

The new technology of the eight- 
eenth century, however, sundered 
this centralization of power. Author- 
ity was stripped from a landed rul- 
ing class and private economic power 
replaced the public power of the old 
aristocracy. In a sense, political eco- 
nomy was displaced by economics. 
What was especially significant in 
this middle-class revolution, says 
Professor Maclver, was the import- 
ance given to the individual qua 
individual, a notion never before 
urged on mankind. However, the 
rise of individualism was accompan- 


ied by an expanding private econom- 
ic power that sought to transform it- 
self into free license for business on 
the ground that a private evil can 
become a public good. This, it must 
be noted, was the essential point of 
Smithian economics. 

Professor Maclver is astute enough 
to observe that this kind of economic 
liberalism is an important substitute 
for democracy. He acknowledges that 
Rousseau, to whom he correctly as- 
cribes the democratic élan, also gave 
a powerful impetus to the romantic 
movement that later flowered into the 
noisome blossoms of totalitarianism. 
Thus, he sees clearly that democrac; 
has ambivalent poles. Yet he is sure 
that mere protection against econo- 
mic insecurity and want through the 
ministrations of his welfare society 
would adequate safeguards 
against the fraudulent enticements of 
the total state. 

Despite his noble intentions, one 
inescapably gets the impression thal 
Professor Maclver has failed to grasp 
the basic trouble of our time. Totali- 
tarianism, as Eric Hoffer and Han- 
nah Arendt have so forcefully shown. 
is not solely a response to economic 


offer 


deficiency: It is rather a profound 
psychological disturbance that thrusts 
the alienated and the fanatic into the 
mass movements of our day. The 
irrational leap from the present into 
an amorphous future gives the Fuehr- 
er the human material necessary t 
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| mold the faceless goosesteppers of the 


new society. In fact, all totalitarian- 


| isms have demonstrated that it is 
| possible to solve the problem of eco- 


nomic insecurity while pressing the 
attack on democracy. 

In a very important sense, demo- 
cratic planning is intended to fore- 


| stall the growth of dictatorship by 


developing avenues of expression for 


all persons. One planning tool in 


» the realm of economics is the limita- 


tion of the enormous private power 
that our society engenders. While 
Professor Maclver would probably 
accept such regulation. he is doubt- 
ful that anything beyond it, such as 
socialization, would exhibit sufficient 
flexibility in the face of new condi- 
tions. He believes that the fatal 
rigidity which he says is inherent in 
planning would obliterate all mean- 
ingful distinctions between people. In 
the last analysis, what he fears is the 
power of Government, for it is, he 
declares, “comprehensive” and fi- 
nal.” 

Yet there is much in the literature 
of planning, to which Professor Mac- 
lver does not allude, that attempts to 
answer these questions. Such writers 
as Taylor, Lerner and Durbin sug- 
gest that the centripetal force of a 
planned economy can be harnessed 
so that it does not submerge us all. 
Our own Tennessee Valley Authority 
is a practical demonstration of the 
planning technique at its best, and 
the gains it has brought to the peo- 
ple of the valley in terms of better 
living are incalculable. There are 
aspects of the problem that the au- 
thor has overlooked. 

One wholeheartedly agrees with 
Professor Maclver’s implicit feeling 
that democracy needs a new enthus- 
iasm, but it must be a_ fervor 
grounded in the practical present 
and one which seeks to solve today’s 
problems rather than allowing for 
an aimless drift. This requires a will- 
ingness to try out new things in eco- 
nomics, while retaining, as Professor 
Maclver would insist, an awareness 
of the ultimate primacy of the in- 


dividual. 
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Lunching / 


Doting. 
By Henry Green. 
Viking. 248 pp. $3.00. 


Next pay, Mr. Aging, the review- 
er, met his editor at the same place 
and time. They had drinks and went 
in to lunch. As usual, they had a 
book between them. 

“You know what happened to me? 
Took this book home last week and 
tried to read it. Couldn’t finish it.” 

“But I thought you liked Henry 
Green?” asked his editor. 

“Not this one,” said the reviewer. 
“It’s rot.” “Rot” was a word he never 
used except when out to lunch with 
his editor. 

“What might the matter be?” 

“It’s about less than Nothing. The 
author calls it Doting. He has a 
character say that ‘loving was deeper 
than doting.’ ” 

“You think he is referring to his 
own previous book, Loving?” 

“What else? This one is all about 
a tired, middle-aged business man 
who falls in love with a young girl. 
She is his son’s friend. His wife 
catches him with her and has an af- 
fair with one of his friends. It’s 
more complicated after that, I think.” 

“But why didn’t you finish read- 
ing it?” 

“To tell you the truth, I left it 
alone while I fixed a drink and my 
nephew picked it up. He was read- 
ing it then, so I couldn’t.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him you were 
reading it?” asked the editor. 

“Then I couldn’t have known what 
he thought of it.” 

“What did he think of it?” 

“My nephew?” 

“Who else?” 

“He didn’t say and I didn’t think 
to ask. He laughed at it, though. 
Out loud. He is always doing that.” 

“What—laughing out loud?” 

“Picking up what I’m reading. But 
then it’s the kind of book you pick 
up.” 

“T wouldn’t know,” said the editor. 


Reviewed by John Franklin Bardin 
Author of “The Burning Glass” and fre- 
quent contributor to “The New Leader” 


“I didn’t read it. I know someone 
who did. He didn’t like it.” 

“There you are.” 

“Is it really about a tired business 
man?” 

“And how he is Caught. There 
isn’t much Party Going about it, but 
then it’s almost all talking. You'd 
think he'd been stricken with I. 
Compton-Burnett. Yet I'd say the 
real influence was Eliot—the Eliot of 
The Cocktail Party, worse luek.” 

“You mean that business about 
only a few of us can be saints, that 
most of us have to accept ourselves 
as the poor fools we are?” It was 
what the editor liked about review- 
ers: they were so allusive. 

“Quite. Only without psychia- 
trists; I'll say that for Mr. Green.” 

“There you are.” 

“Meaning I could be at the dan- 
gerous age for a reviewer?” 

“Things are very different now. 
aren't they, from when you first 
started reviewing Henry Green?” 

“Oh, well, all the same, young 
girls and older men have behaved 
like that in the whole history of the 
world. Why did he write a book 
about it? Unless, of course, he did 
it for a Living?” 

“There isn’t any other meaning?” 
asked the editor. 

They both considered it. Editor 
and reviewer lived in dread of other 
meanings. 

“None. There isn’t even a sym- 
bol like the rose in Back, the rhodo- 
dendron and the rock in Concluding, 
unless you could call a dead goose on 
the first page a symbol. He’s played 
it all on one stop, the vox humana.” 

“What do you care, after all?” 

“I can’t sleep any more at night 
when I think of it,” he said. “In a 
week or two, I’ll even be obsessed.” 

“Oh, get it over with, John, and 
go to bed with the book.” 





A Compendium on Israel 


Israel: The Beginning and Tomorrow. 
By Hal Lehrman. 
Sloane. 358 pp. $3.75. 


THIs BOOK, the best that has yet 
appeared in English on the State of 
Israel, provides accurate replies to 
most questions Americans have been 
asking about that small nation. What 
about the Histadrut, for example? Is 
it an almost unprecedented experi- 
ment in evolutionary socialism and 
the backbone of the Israeli economy ? 
Or is it a ruthless monopoly which 
has brought the new state to a sorry 
juncture by stifling private enterprise 
and barring foreign investors? Mr. 
Lehrman dispassionately _ presents 
both sides of the argument, injecting 
his own appraisal ever so lightly, 
cautiously, almost inadvertently. 

The same is true of his discussion 
of Israel’s political parties, and of 
the interrelationship between Amer- 
ican assistance and Israel’s economic 
progress or retrogression. He also 
goes into detail on such questions as 
U.S. governmental aid, the United 
Jewish Appeal and the Israel Bond 
Drive; church and state in Israel, 
and the multi-party school system. 

The chief fault of Mr. Lehrman’s 
book is that it is too America-cent- 
ered. Even the most world-minded 
American is inclined to take a pat- 
ronizing view of other peoples and 
other countries. Mr. Lehrman’s spec- 
ial liberal inhibitions are spattered 
over sections of this otherwise almost 
painfully objective book. They are 
most evident when he treats with 
so-called theocracy. In discussing 
church and state, he also reveals in- 
adequate familiarity with the civiliza- 
tional background from which Israel 
has sprung, the rich Hebrew culture. 
This lack of historical perspective 
sometimes impedes even his other- 
wise excellent discussion of Israel’s 
political parties; he sees them against 
the background of recent events, not 
of their historical origins. 
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V 


Reviewed by Judd L. Teller 


Contributor on Jewish subjects to the “New 
Republic,” “Commentary” and other magazines 


Although Mr. Lehrman treats at 
length with the dangers of theocracy, 
I have found no reference in his 
book to the failure of so-called secular 
Jewish culture, although this issue 
has aroused heated discussion among 
Israel’s intellectuals. Even leading 
members of Mapai attribute the 
younger generation’s cynicism, at 
least in part, to the fact that it was 
brought up in an environment delib- 
erately secularized, socialist-minded, 
severed from the deeper sources of 
Jewish culture, which have all been 
largely religious. 

He is still the American liberal 
Jew when he warns that a theocratic- 
ally-inclined Israel—and this review- 
er sees no danger of a theocracy in 
Israel—might embarrass Jews in the 
Western countries. Israel must live in 
accordance with its own needs, and 
cannot adjust itself to the anxieties 
of American Jews. He is historically 
inaccurate when he speaks of “Jewry’s 
steadfast struggle in the West for 
mutual non-interference between 
church and government.” He is con- 
founding liberals and Jews here. 
Jews have been primarily concerned 
that the state church should not in- 
terfere with their freedom of re- 
ligious worship. When this freedom 
was guaranteed, some Jews—in Hol- 
land, for example—were happy that 
the state give their kehillot a legal 
status and compelled Jews to belong 
to it. They felt that this contributed 
to cohesiveness. 

On religious questions, Mr. Lehr- 
man is often irritating. Regarding 
the serving of kosher meat in the 
Army to orthodox and non-orthodox 
alike, he writes: “That there might 
be other principles involved, such as 
humanitarian scruples against eating 
meat of animals slaughtered accord- 
ing to bloody ritualistic requirements, 


was dismissed by the orthodox Jews 


as frivolous.” I do not know of a 


single ham-eating, pork-eating Jew. 
among my friends in Israel, who 
would endorse the charge _ that 


shechita is a “bloody” ritual. 
Mr. Lehrman has too readily ac- 
cepted the judgments of some Israelis 


on the subject of Oriental Jews. He 7 


states that they possess “small im- 
pulse towards meditation and know- 
ledge.” Mysticism, I take it, is the 
fruit of meditation. Oriental Jews 
have always shown a propensity for 
religious mysticism. The intellectual 
acquisitiveness of Yemenite children 
is fabulous. He also writes: “If they 
wanted less [than the Europeans] the 
Orientals also worked less. 
Actually, some Orientals have shown 
greater pioneering zeal than some re- 
cent arrivals from Eastern Europe. 
Of the Eastern Europeans, the 
author says: “Those who have shaken 


the dust of Communist-ruled Eastern | 
Europe from their running feet were f 


not burning to embrace the collec- 
tivist philosophies of Israel’s settle- 


ments.” A reading of Zionist history f 


will show that these people were 
averse to collectivist pioneering long 
before they fell under Communist 
rule. In the 1920s, this aversion was 
the subject of debate between Vlad- 
imir Jabotinsky, the late Revisionist 
leader, and Chaim Weizmann, now 
President of Israel. Weizmann feared 
the debilitative effect on the Zionist 
project of an influx of “shopkeepers.” 

In spite of these shortcomings, 
however, I doubt that the American 
reader is looking for more than 4 
good understanding of the major 
political and economic issues about 
which he reads in the newspapers. 
Many books have sought to provide 
this background; Mr. Lehrman’s is 
the first striking success. 
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‘Reporter’ Publisher 
Answers Riesel Criticism 


Here we go again: Somebody at THE NEw 
LeavER likes snooping at the Ascoli pocketbook. 
This time, the signed snooper is Vic Riesel, 
who does it in two consecutive issues. In THE 
New Lraper of May 12, he writes: “What 
would Max have said if his anti-Fascist Italian 
group had been exposed as an ‘Italian lobby’?” 
Max would have been flattered. The anti-Fascist 
outfit Riesel refers to—the Mazzini Society, of 
which I was the president—was a bush-league 
affair, but it succeeded in putting the fear of 
God into the hearts of the most powerful Italo- 
American Fascists. 

Coming back to the China Lobby story that 
the Reporter published, if only Riesel had read 
it he would have seen how I had gone out of 
my way to explain that there is nothing wrong 
with foreign lobbies or pressure groups. I 
wrote: “If the Kuomintang didn’t have a lobby 
here, there would be something radically wrong 
with it. As a matter of fact, there is something 
radically wrong with the Chinese Nationalist 
government—not that it carries on lobbying, 
but that it is little but a lobby.” 

In the previous issue, Vic Riesel asked why I 
don’t contribute to the fund for Chinese anti- 
Communist intellectuals. The fact is that I 
have contributed rather substantially, and before 
that big dinner at the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Plaza that Riesel refers to. I sent in my 
contribution after having received a couple of 
form letters from the Aid Chinese Refugee 
Intellectuals Committee that organized the fund- 
raising drive. I am not one of those who likes 
to pass judgment on what other people should 
give, but my guess is that if the several thou- 
sand people who received these form letters 
had answered, in proportion to their means, the 
way I did, the committee by now would be 
doing fine. Riesel could check on this with 
Congressman Judd. 


New York City Max Ascour 
Editor and Publisher, the Reporter 


British Readers Spring 
To the Defense of Bevan 
As one who has no illusions about the ruth- 
lessness of the Stalinist dictatorship and the 
way in which it has enslaved Eastern Europe, 
I should still like to take issue with Salvador 
de Madariaga’s “Open Letter to Aneurin 
Bevan” [THe New Leaner, April 14]. Mr. de 
Madariaga seems to think, and certainly im- 
plies, that Bevan is against all rearmament in 
the West and that he has no feeling for the 
sufferings of those behind the Iron Curtain. 
This is far from being the case. (Has Mr. de 
Madariaga read Bevan’s introduction to The 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Curtain Falls, an excellent book on Eastern 
Europe by Denis Healey?) 

Mr. Bevan and his 56 supporters in the 
British Parliament base themselves on the self- 
same argument as that which Mr. de Madari- 
aga uses: “the only danger of war in the West 
comes from the West’s own weakness.” Exact- 
ly. The argument is not against rearmament, 
but against the scale of it. The program as it 
stands can mean for Europe only a greatly 
lowered standard of living, which gives rise to 
the danger from within—unemployment, pover- 
ty and frustration. Stalin can afford to wait 
till these conditions arise before striking his 
blow. 

And how does Mr. de Madariaga expect 
Britain to help Eastern Europe without the 
war’s hecoming “hot”? Will £4,700,000,000 in- 
stead of £3,600,000,000 spent on rearmament 
mean much to the Eastern European peoples 
in the “spiritual war” which Mr. de Madariaga 
quite tightly says we should wage on their 
behalf? Surely it is by our example that we 
should show that they do not fight in vain, by, 
for instance, giving the peoples of North Africa 
their freedom, developing backward areas of 
the free world, and showing that it is all 
totalitarianisms we hate and not just the 
Stalinist system. If it is a matter of principle, 
we must state our opposition to Franco, Perén 
and Malan in the same breath that we state 
our opposition to Stalin. 

It is when alliances with Franco are made 
on grounds of “military expediency,” and 
when, as today in Britain, it is proposed for 
the sake of rearmament to cut down radio 
propaganda and other methods of distributing 
the spiritual message Mr. de Madariaga ad- 
vocates, that one must agree with Nye Bevan 
when he says he can’t see any sense in the pre- 
sent huge scale of rearmament. 


Ruislip, England ALLAN SPINK 


I am not a supporter of Mr. Bevan; I write 
only as one of the vast number of British 
Socialists whose views on foreign policy have 
for some time tended toward those now ex- 
pressed by him. You may or may not be sur- 
prised to learn that indeed the majority of 
ordinary members of the Labor movement have 
some sympathy with many of Bevan’s criti- 
cisms, despite the popular press, which sees in 
him a chance to split and ruin the Labor party. 

In THe New Leaver of March 24 [“Bevan 
and de Gaulle”], you cited Bevan as being 
“virulently anti-American,” a remark which 
showed that you had completely missed the 
point of the main British criticism of the 
United States. He may well have a personal 
distaste for Americans and their ways, but his 
beliefs are based not on any such dislike, but 
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READ 


Answer Please ! 
Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Nef? 


Cempletely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap 


parent that an important 
new weapon. had been 
found to combat Commu 


nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
er want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 
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DEAR EDITOR 


on the view, widely held in this country, that 
American policies and statesmanship are not 
conducive in any way to reconciliation with the 
Communist world. 





CONTINUED 


which led to the 


vigorous applause at the dismissal of General 


It was this sentiment 
MacArthur, and which is even now concerned 
with the result of your coming Presidential 
election and the change for the worse in 
American policy that it might bring. At the 
root of the sentiment is the conviction that the 
\merican attitude toward Communism is often 
greatly different from that of its allies. In- 
creasingly, it appears that, whereas the British 
and Continental policy is a defensive one with 
the constant hope that Russia will either come 
to terms or eventually overthrow Stalin, the 
American policy often leans dangerously to- 
ward the offensive and the notion that all 
Communism must be abolished by force of 
arms. There is also the fact that the present 
danger is seen on this side of the Atlantic as 
essentially imperialist, Communism being used 
only as a tool. We have not that same blind 
antagonism that most 
Communism as a social and economic doctrine, 
similar as it is to socialism except for the 
latter’s dependence on and_ reverence for 
democratic and evolutionary methods. Rather 
it is thought to be a blessing economically 
and socially to countries such as China, for 
centuries past under corrupt, inefficient and 
oppressive regimes. 

Finally, let me say this: The Americans as 
a people have never been in the front line of 
a war, have never experienced a bombing raid. 
Nor have they really experienced the austerity 
and inflation which the present rate of rearm- 
ament is forcing more heavily than ever on 
the United Kingdom. 

If Bevan’s opposition to the present rate of 
rearmament finds widespread support among 
the British people, it will be for the above 
reasons and not, as you suggest when you say 
that Bevan represents the “fears and preju- 
dices” of the nation, because of any anti- 
Americanism or outdated nationalism. 


Americans have toward 


Southampton, England Peter Howarp BaILey 


Mr. Bailey, despite his disavowal of Bevan, 
shares one of the latter’s fundamental views 
when he writes of America’s “blind antago- 
nism” to Communism and advocates “reconcili- 
ation” as if Communism were a legitimate 
socialist variant rather than a global conspiracy. 
Would Mr. Bailey have condemned our “blind 
antagonism” to Nazism-Fascism during World 
War Il? We learned then from Britain herself 
that resistance is the only course when freedom 
is threatened by totalitarianism. The British 
arrived at this conclusion after a costly experi- 
ment in appeasement. Many of them have now, 


it seems, returned to Chamberlainism under the 
“socialist” guise of Bevanism. We regret this, 
much as we understand the reasons for it. 
But it is not the feeling of the peoples living 
under the Stalinist yoke, who are more anti- 
Communist than any American could be. They 
would regard as a macabre joke on themselves, 
and a betrayal of freedom, any compromise 
with Moscow. America does not want war, 
but ‘neither will it tolerate slavery —Ep. 


‘New Leader’ Wins Praise 
From British Laborite 


I have been very impressed recently by THE 
New Leaner, which a friend of mine, the agent 
of the Brierley Hill Constituency Labor party, 
has passed on to me. Your editorial in the 
April 7 issue [“The Presidential Race”] helps 
somewhat to clear the air surrounding the 
American Presidential election. Naturally, all 
Britain is interested in the outcome, knowing 
full well that the future of the world may be 
altered by the choice of Harry Truman’s suc- 
cessor. 

I would very much like to subscribe to THE 
New Leaner, but the financial restrictions on 
the spending of dollars prevent me from 
doing so. I am, I fear, doomed to trying to 
borrow odd copies from Labor party agents 
who are fortunate enough to obtain them from 
you free. 

Congratulations again on such an excellent 
publication. 


Sheffield, England KENNETH V. RussELL 
Secretary, 


Heeley Labor Party League of Youth 


We are very happy to put Mr. Russell on our 
free mailing list—Ep. 


Disputes Article 
On Fluoride ‘Menace’ 


Tt is rare for THe New LEADER to carry a 
sensational article, but you hit the jackpot in 
the May 5 issue with the article, “Fluoride— 
Hidden Menace to our Water Supply,” by 
Arnold P. Yerkes. 

Let me explain: For years it has been known 
that drinking water containing soluble fluorides 
in more than the usual amount causes an un- 
pleasant mottled discoloration of the teeth. 
However, it has been noted that these mottled 
teeth are unusually resistant to caries. Further 
scientific investigation has shown that children 
from 6 to 12 years, whose teeth are in the 
formative stage, were most benefited by the 
presence of minute amounts of fluorides in the 
water supply. 

Of course, it is true that fluorides are highly 
toxic, but percentages must be considered, too. 
Common salt in sufficiently large amounts can be 
toxic, and even rich, wholesome food not taken 
in moderation can cause disease. The amounts 
placed in the water supply are infinitesimal and 
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could not injure a human being even if used 
indefinitely. 

To confuse fluorine, the “hell-cat of chemi- 
cals,” with a fluoride, as Mr. Yerkes has done, 
js no more justifiable than to confuse chlorine, 
a highly poisonous gas, with common table salt, 
which contains chlorine as one of its component 
parts. 

No drug cartel would think of cutting off 
the hands which feed it by insidiously destroy- 
ing the population with a cumulative poison. 
However, I think he has a point when he sug- 
gests that the poisonous fluorides be incorpor- 
ated in foods. For example, it could be fed to 
the cows so that milk. which is a goodly portion 
of the diet of young children, would contain 
the minimum daily requirement of poison. 

I doubt very much that Mr. Yerkes could 
substantiate the statement near the end of his 
article: “the preliminary data on the experi- 
ments were juggled, excised and misrepre- 
sented.” I urge that you send a copy of his 
article to Oscar Ewing, the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration and the United States Public 
Health Service so that they might have an 
opportunity to present their point of view. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mitton G. Wor 


Cites Quotation to Show 
Russell’s Confused Thinking 


Allow me to submit the following quotation 
from Bertrand Russell’s essay, “The Future of 
Mankind,” in his Unpopular Essays, as a perti- 
nent footnote to your admirable symposium on 
Mr. Russell’s views on civil liberties in America. 
I think the italicized portion highlights the con- 
fused nature of some of Mr. Russell’s ideological 
thinking: 

“A world empire of either the U. S. or 
the U.S.S.R. is therefore preferable to the 
results of a continuation of the present 
international anarchy. 

“There are, however, important reasons for 
preferring a victory of America. I am not 
contending that capitalism is better than 
‘Communism; | think it not impossible that, 
if America were Communist and Russia 
were capitalist, I should still be on the side 
of America. My reason for siding with 
America is that there is in that country 
more respect than in Russia for the things 
‘that I value in a civilized way of life. The 
things I have in mind are such as: freedom 
of thought, freedom of inquiry, freedom of 
discussion, and humane feeling. . . .” 

Brooklyn, N. Y Joun L. Arros 


A CORRECTION 


In his regular column last week, Victor 
‘Riesel asserted that “Differences over Jim 
‘Burnham’s -praise of Sen. McCarran and his 
committee ‘resulted in Commentary’s refusal to 
print a piece by Burnham after it was in 
type.” We have learned that this statement 
was incorrect, as the article in question did 
not deal with the McCarran Committee or its 
chairman. 
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EDITORIAL 
Civil Rights in '52 


THE REALLY DECISIVE ISSUE in the coming election has 
scarcely been touched upon by the Presidential candi- 
dates. Following the headlines as uncritically as school- 
boys, they have spoken at marathon length on Korea, 
NATO, world Communism, corruption, bureaucracy, and 
statism, assuming in their naive calculations of what 
moves the voter that positions on these issues will elect 
them to the White House. Nothing could be less true. 
Since 1948, an altogether new factor has become domin- 
ant in domestic politics: civil rights. As the election that 
year proved, civil rights was the most potent issue of all, 
splitting a good part of the South away from the Demo- 
cratic party and winning for the Truman wing the Negro 
vote which provided the margin of victory in the crucial 
big Northern states. 

In a negative way, Senator Richard Russell of Georgia 
is the only candidate who recognizes the significance of 
this issue, his candidacy being motivated purely by op- 
position to civil rights; but if his stand were adopted by 
the Democratic party it would forfeit the election, for 
millions of new Negro Democratic voters would flock 
back into the Republican column. Democratic National 
Chairman Frank McKinney’s plea for a “compromise” 
would also play into Republican hands, for it would drive 
off enough Northern Negroes to sway the balance in the 
big states. It has required the victor of 1948, President 
Truman himself, to tell Democrats that if they want to 
win in 1952 they will have to take the same uncomprom- 
ising civil rights stand they did four years ago. At last 
week’s convention of Americans for Democratic Action, 
he made this plain for the second time this year, and ex- 
pressed the hope that it “will be the fundamental basis 
of the platform of the Democratic party in Chicago.” 

The very appearance of the President before ADA was 
significant. This was the organization which, in 1948, 
persuaded the Democrats to go all-out for civil rights. 
The leader of that fight, Hubert Humphrey, preceded 
Truman’s ADA speech with one of his own pledging a 
similar fight at Chicago. Two Presidential candidates, 
Averell Harriman and Senator Brien McMahon, told 
ADA the same thing. What all this means is that the lib- 
erals, headed by Truman, are girding themselves for a 
last-ditch battle which will make civil rights even more 
clearly than in *48 the main issue in °52. 

Nor is civil rights important only in purely political 
terms. Hardly had the liberals sounded their battle-cry 
than the two chief non-political organizations in the 
civil rights field, the American Jewish Congress and the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, published a joint report which should arouse all 
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Americans, conservative as well as liberal. 

Entitled Civil Rights in the United States in 1951, the 
report deplores “the absence of any outstanding advances 
during 1951 toward the goal of intergroup reality,” while 
it agrees that “Some reduction in the earlier pace of 
progress was perhaps inevitable.” It points out that in 
1951 Congress passed no civil rights measures, the states 
and the courts likewise made no advances, and most fed- 
eral and state agencies “continued to tolerate practices of 
discrimination and segregation.” Worse, there was “in- 
creasing resort to the private use of violence,” although 
to some extent this was a reaction to the growing strength 
of the civil rights forces; but, the report goes on, “if 
such violence is permitted to continue unchecked, greater 
disorders are likely to occur” with far-reaching conse- 
quences to democracy. Noting some improvements, 
especially in the breaking down of segregation in 
Southern colleges and the armed forces (excepting the 
Army), the report shows that in housing, employment, 
immigration, and public places generally, North and 
South, Jim Crow still rules. Understandable concern with 
the larger issues of national survival caused many to 
relax the struggle for civil rights; but, adds the AJC- 
NAACP survey, the threat to democracy from without 
“should have provided an added stimulus to the cam- 
paign to end discrimination.” Civil rights, in other words, 
is not only a central domestic problem but one of world- 
wide magnitude. 

Ideally, we suppose, civil rights, like foreign policy, 
should be above politics; that is, they should be support- 
ed by a bipartisan coalition in fact as well as in word. 
But the only effective bipartisan coalition in recent years 
has been that of the Dixiecrats and Republicans against 
civil rights. This alliance has lost election after election 
only to dominate between elections. The task now posed 
before us all is clear. It will not be enough to secure 
uncompromising civil rights platform pledges, nor even 
to elect a President honestly committed to them; we must 
also elect a Congress that in 1953 will usher in a real 
revolution to make all Americans completely free and 
America an untarnished leader of the free world. 


Steel and Steal 


PREOCCUPATION with foreign problems has led many of 
us to lose sight of domestic issues which, while not as 
dramatic, are nevertheless of paramount concern both 
from the standpoint of the national welfare and of the 
struggle against the enemy without. After two decades of 
bitter experience with depression, war and _ inflation, 
during which many new economic and social concepts 
came into being, it is astonishing to discover that certain 
segments of industry have still not absorbed the funda- 
mental lessons taught since 1932. In the steel dispute, the 
overlords of what is probably our most important in- 
dustry have been demonstrating a grasp of labor-manage- 
ment relations as advanced as that of a Scrooge; and on 
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the tidelands oil question, involving a primary natural 
resource, the oilmen have been acting as though they 
were latter-day Commodore Vanderbilts. 

The Supreme Court may announce its decision on the 
seizure of the steel industry before this editorial appears, 
but whatever it finally decides (including, possibly, re- 
ferring the issue to the lower courts) will not resolve 
the question that preceded and precipitated seizure: the 
wage raise granted the steelworkers by the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board. In making a hullabaloo over seizure, 
steel’s high-powered public relations men made the 
country forget the plight of the human beings whose only 
desire was to earn enough to meet soaring living costs. 
Then, under cover of the legal pyrotechnics they subse- 
quently manufactured, the steelmen craftily engineered 
an attack upon the Wage Stabilization Board itself by 
persuading a group of legislators to introduce a bill 
abolishing the Board. Should this bill pass before Con- 
gress adjourns, steel can come before the public and say 
that the United Steelworkers Union is insisting upon a 
wage formula approved by a non-existent Government 
agency. If, as a result of these maneuvers, the union is 
forced to call another strike or do something nearly 
as drastic to defend itself, the industry will then be 
able to charge that the workers are flouting Congress. 
Here, truly, is a Machiavellian approach to an economic 
problem. Does steel really believe that by these methods 
it can bring peace to the industry? 

The oil lobby, composed largely of nouveaux riches as 
crude as the product they unearth, has embarked upon 
a path of outright thievery. Not content with the bil- 
lions of dollars it is extracting annually from the soil 
of this country, it seeks also to acquire control over the 
oil potential that lies under water off the coasts, chiefly, 
of Texas, California and Louisiana. The worth of these 
resources has been estimated at between $40 billion and 
$100 billion. It can and has been argued that the tide- 
lands oil reserves belong to the states named, but if that 
theory is to be applied universally it would mean that 
every bit of water surrounding the U.S.A. can be claimed 
by the coastal states; these states could then charge 
special fees to anyone—including the U.S. Navy—de- 
siring to use their waters, or even prohibit such use. 
To continue this analogy, there would logically be no 
reason why every state could not also claim control of 
the air over it and proceed to lease air corridors to 
enterprising companies, which would then charge tolls 
for the use of them. As President Truman remarked: 


“Talk about corruption. Talk about stealing from 
the people. That would be robbery in broad daylight 
—and on a colossal scale. It would make Teapot Dome 
look like small change.” 


We agree. And we hope that the President will employ 
his powers to prevent a super-Teapot Dome, just as we 
hope that the steelworkers will stand fast against the 
steel barons’ attempt to rifle their pockets. 
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LATTIMORE ANSWERS! 


When on March 31 we printed our special issue of 


LATTIMORE AND THE IPR 


by Professor Richard Walker of Yale University 


we simply wanted to throw light on a complex and sensational issue that had a good many people utterly co 
fused. Judging from the letters accompanying the requests for reprints pouring in en us, we have performe 


@ “a thoughtful appraisal of the [PR investigation,” 
@® “a grand piece of work,” 
®@ “a service to our country and an eye-opener to numberless people,” 


@ “a masterpiece from the first sentence to the last.” 


The thousands of extra copies we had printed were rapidly exhausted and we have now ordered anothef! 
printing. 


PROFESSOR LATTIMORE’S ANSWER to this study as well as PROFESSOR WALKER'S REBUTTAL will be 


published in a forthcoming issue. 


If you wish to be prepared for it, if you want to inform yourself and your friends on one of the most impor 


tant and controversial issues of recent years that touches on vital problems of our foreign policy, if you want 
answers to questions euch as these: 


®@ Did the Institute—as it now contends—give space in its publications to more non-Communists that 
Communists? 


® During Lattimore’s editorship of Pacific Affairs, what did he actually write? Did his editorials andl 
book reviews spread a consistent line? 


@ Does a close study of the Institute’s publications justify its claim that they served the purpose of “um 
biased” research? 


send for LATTIMORE AND THE IPR. It’s a fact-filled, impartial booklet, of greater value than reams of newt 
papers in giving you a clear, unbiased picture of the Lattimore problem. 


Send for it now, for the supply may be as quickly exhausted as last time. 


THE New LEADER 7 East 15th St., N.Y. 3, N.Y. y 
Single copy — 15c 
Please send copies of LATTIMORE AND THE IPR 


( ) check, money or stamps enclosed 10 copies 


or more — 10c¢ 











